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nnouncement f for © 1895 | 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


The rate of Subscription to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 


the year 1895, will be: 


Single Subscription, $2.00 per annum. 


(The same price as heretofore in ‘‘ Clubs.’’) 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River a discount of one- 
fourth from this rate, making the price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward ‘‘ Clubs ”’ 


free, for each ten subscribers. 


we will give one extra copy, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send, at these rates, fo mew subscribers, the remaining issues of 1894, in addition 


to those of 1895. 


In other words, by beginning now, a new subscriber will receive the paper 


until First month 1, 1896, for the one year’s price. 


Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


is designed as a Religious, Literary, and Family Newspaper, for circulation amongst FRIENDS, 


and also amongst FRIENDLY PEOPLE. 


It adopts as its standards the Principles and Testimo- 


nies of the Society of Friends, in their integrity. It finds these exemplified in the teaching and 
action of such worthies as George Fox, William Penn, and Robert Barclay, and of John Wool- 


man, John G. Whittier, and Samuel M. Janney. 


of Truth which is to be sought after. 


It believes, as they did, that it is the Spirit 


It is in sympathy, therefore, with all who have at heart 


the advancement of Christian Quakerism, without proscription, without pharisaism, without 


dead formality, or barren literalness. 


The circulation of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL was never greater than at the pres- 


ent time. 


It desires to further enlarge its field of usefulness. 


The price of subscription, stated 


above, is a concession to the conditions of the time, and places it amongst the cheapest, other 
religious weeklies being generally of higher price. 
*,* We invite the coiperation of Friends generally to increase its circulation. 


SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY LIVING AT | 


Glenside wish two young men or a married 

couple to board. Carriage to station. Ref- 
erence required. To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





ANTED.—A LADY STENOGRAPHER DE- 
sires position Address X., Norristown P. 0., 
Pennsylvania 


OMAN OF REFINEMENT WISHES A . Po. 
— as managing housekeeper. Thorough- 
<a mt; best of references. Address 
A. M. M. B., , West Chester, Pa. 


D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
address FRIEND 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


pam DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


day 


LFRED L. ee 
A ACCOUNTANT D AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut 8. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


| Time off might be - epted as part pay. 


| Address P., Box 1643, 





N EDUCATED LADY WOULD LIKE POSsI- 
tion in private family as teacher or com pan- 
ion for child or children ; can assist in light 

housework ; has had experience as housekeeper. 


Address 
H. B., Haddonfield, N. J. 


OSITILON WANTED BY YOUNG L ADY 
Friend, as companion to invalid or elderly 
lady, or as governess. Address P., Women’s 

Christian Association, 18th and Arch streets, Phila. 
ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED LADY, 
Friend, position as matron in Institution ; 
thoroughly competent; best of references. 

West Chester, Pa. 


The Annual Meeting 


of the STOCKHOLDERS Of SWARTHMORE COLLEGE wil! | 


be held at Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, on Third-day, Twelfth month 4, 1894, at 2 
o'clock. GEORGE W. HANCOCK, Clerk. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPPER 


from 5 to 8 p. m., at 
FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 


4011 — Street, West Philadelphia, on Sixth-day 
Eleventh month 23, 1894. 


TICKETS, FIFTY CENTS. 
Take Girard Avenue, Vine, Arch, Baring St. on 


Market, or South St. cars. 


| WHat a Few — WILL ‘Do, 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 
4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ~~ 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 5 cents 
line each insertion, two times. For longer inse on 
— rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
DRAFTS, or PosT-oFFiCE MoNEY ORDERS; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 
risk of the person sosending. #e-Draw checks and 
money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 
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George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER. CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual —- Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


‘ ‘ ) 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 18%. 

For circulars apply to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
aay located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


BRAINS SUPPLIED 
When you need the services of a Governess, Teacher, Tutor, 
or any assistant where “brain work” is required, we will recommen 


‘ thoroughly investigated candidates, free of charge. Correspondence solicited. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C. Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 










Swarthmore College. 


ae -— of wate. Opens 9th see. 1894. 
li College urses for y men an oung 
women, leading to Cleasiaal, Engineering, Beiens 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine om labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue particu- 


, address 
CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 





SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 

ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


| ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has j cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

— York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


Tess 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


——7~~ 


-  & 


OQ) 1990 / 
s PURE 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


; ) 
Friends’ School, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Will re-open Ninth month 10, 18%. The work 
begins with Kindergarten and ends with the High 
School and College Preparato A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
| cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. vemeen v mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 
720 Wallace Street, 


f 


Companion, 


ae 
competent and 








WALNUT &13*STS. 
| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 





LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM'N, ELY, Treasurer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


MANAGERS 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H.N. BURROUGHS, 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


THREK CCRC REC U CEE CE RCC CEC EKER ERR ERERR EES 


TRUST CoO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 





(first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 


(AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


786 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
&@- Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 


H. C. Boden & Co.. 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts, 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glas-es 
fit a’? noses. We can su ply all styles. We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRICES MODERATE. 





A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$8.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 

and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good shoe. 


a Ta) 
e - - 
One Open Fire A ss 
will heat two or three large rooms, in coldest weather, a. oe © Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 
if a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE be used. Tryone & §& ee 
in the north rooms. a = L. & R. L. TYSON, 
4 - 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
EDWIN A, JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman Street, New York a & Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins. Linings, 
) € Ce Me CC CCCR CC COT RERCRE RCE CRM RCKCeCcerceeees = Se ee on eee? 


ave. Caps made and Plain Sewing and Quilting 
one. 


John Faber Miller, ) %nws be” 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


| | AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 


The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


Cares for Real Estate. 





HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tree. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollciter. 


HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
oe iter attention given to'serving families. Office, 


Penna. 
EPH L. JONES. 


Ww 
North Eighth 8t., Philadel 
- JO 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLVII. 


We [Friends] have sometimes been accused of allegoris- 
ing away the important truths of the Christian religion as 


PHILADELPHIA ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1894. { 


| 


recorded in Holy Writ: it is far, very far, from our inten- | 


tion or inclination. We want to infuse them upon our 
brethren, with all that requisite weight which commands 


their belief of Heart, not a mere assent with the Tongue ; | 


but ‘‘ a belief of heart unto righteousness.”’ 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


A brief note on Samuel Fothergill was given in our issue of Tenth 
month 13, 1894, when we made an extract from his writings. 











‘HE THAT BELIEVETH. 
THE aloes grow upon the sand, 
The aloes thirst with parching heat. 
Year after year they wait and stand 
Lonely and calm, and front the beat 
Of desert winds, and still a sweet 
And subtle voice thrills all their veins : 
“« Great Patience wins ; it still remains 
After a century of pains, 
For you to bloom and be complete.” 


** I grow upon a thorny waste, 
Hot noontide lies on all the way, 
And with its scorching breath makes haste 
Each freshening dawn to burn and slay. 
Yet patiently I bide and stay. 
Knowing the secret of my fate. 
The hour of bloom, dear Lord, I wait, 
Come when it will, or soon or late, 
A hundred years is but a day.” —Susan Coolidge. 


FOUNDATION FOR BELIEF IN 
THE INNER LIGHT. 

Read at the Conference for Bible Study, Friends’ meeting, Balti- 

more, Eleventh month 4, 1894, by O. Edward Janney. 
In studying the passages in the Bible which bear upon 
the doctrine of the Inner or Divine Light, or Jmmediate 
Revelation, it is very soon made evident that it does not 
depend upon a single passage in Scripture, as for instance 
does belief in the efficacy of the sacrament; or upon 
two or three, as does baptism ; but that its foundation in 
Scripture is laid both broad and deep, exceeded only 
perhaps, by statements of belief in God himself. 

At the outset it becomes evident that to consider 
passages from the whole Bible bearing upon the idea of 
Immediate Revelation, would exceed the limit of time at 
my disposal. This study, therefore, will be confined to 
the subject as it is developed in the four Gospels, that of 
John furnishing more material than the others. 

** Light ’’ was often referred to by Jesus in his dis- 
courses to convey different lessons. 

Thus he speaks Of himself as the Light of the World. 
‘*T am the Light of the world ; He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’’ 
John 8: 12. . 

Making a more personal application of this thought, 
‘« The light of the body is the eye; if, therefore, thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.’’ 
Matt. 6; 22. 


SCRIPTURAL 


JOURNAL. 
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The injunction, ‘* While ye have light, believe in the 
light, that ye may be the children of light,’’ (John 12: 
36) is brought home to every one by the clear statement, 
‘« That was the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.’’ John 1: g. 

And not only is there a light shining on our pathway 
so that each step may be taken safely, but the very voice 
of God speaks within our souls: ‘* Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. Matthew 4: 4. 

It is written in the prophets: ‘‘ And they shall all be 
taught of God.’’ Every man, therefore, that hath heard 
and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto me.’’ John 
G: 4s. 

He that is of God heareth God’s words ’’ John 8: 
47. ‘*Other sheep I have which are not of this fold ; 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice.’’ 
John 10: 16. 

Not only do we hear the voice of the Father, but his 
spirit dwells within us: ‘‘ If a man loves me he will keep 


| my words ; and my Father will love him, and we will 


come unto him, and make our abode with him.’’ John 


| 343 83. 


| ye the Holy Ghost.” 





‘« He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive 
John 20: 22. 

‘¢ This spake he of the spirit which they that believe 
on him should receive.’’ John 7: 39. 

‘But when they deliver you up, take no thought 


| how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in 


that same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye 
that speak, but the spirit of your Father which speaketh 
in you.’” Matt. 10: 20. 

And this spirit which speaketh and dwelleth within 
us is also a Comforter. ‘‘ He shall give you another Com- 


| forter, that he may abide with you forever; even the 
| spirit of Truth 


. ye know him ; for he dwelleth 
with you and shall be in you.’’ John 14: 16. 

‘¢ But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things. (John 14: 26.) And when he is come 
he will guide you untoall truth.’” John 16: 8, 13. 

And God never withholds his spirit from the right- 
eous. ‘* Whosoever drinketh of the water which I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water which I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.’’ John 6: 45. 

‘¢Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.’” Matt. 28: 20. 

But perhaps those passages are most convincing which 
speak of revelation in plain terms: ‘‘ I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.’’ Matt. 11: 25. 

‘* Neither knoweth any man, the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the son will reveal him.’’ 
Matt. 11: 27. 

Clearer than all is the reply of Jesus to Peter, after 
the latter had declared his belief that Jesus wags. the 
Christ : ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven ; and upon this rock I will build my 
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church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 


ac” BRt.. 48 37, 
On this rock has been built the church, and it is true 
of individuals, as well as of the church of Christ, which 
is composed of individuals, that so long as the revelation 
of God has been received and carried out 
well with the church; well with the individual ; and 
when other sources of strength and direction have been 
relied upon, the most unfortunate results have ensued. 
The Divine Spirit, or Christ within, the hope of glory, 
is so far proved to be an ever-present truth, not only in 
the promises and testimony of Jesus, but also by the evi- 
dence of centuries of religious experience. 

lo this point we have studied the question only so far 
as the consideration of scriptural texts, which apply to 
all men alike. 


Jesus, however, our perfect example. Was he not above | 


the need of the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the voice 
within? Let ussee. ‘‘And Jesus being full of the Holy 
Ghost, returned from Jordan.’’ Luke 4: 1. ‘*‘ He whom 
God hath sent speaketh the words of God; for God 
giveth not the spirit by measure unto him.’’ John 3: 34. 
‘*] am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me.”’ 
John 8: 16. 

Did Jesus then depend upon this power to enable him 
to speak and to perform his works? Listen: 

‘« He that sent me is true ; and I speak to the world 
those things which I have heard of him.’’ John 8: 26. 

‘*] do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things. And he that sent me is 
with me; the Father hath not left me alone; for I do 
always those things that please him.’’ John 8: 28. ‘I 
have not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent me, 
he gave me a commandment what I should say.’’ John 
12: 49. ‘* Even as the Father said unto me so I speak.’’ 
John 12: 49. ‘* Jesus answered them and said, My 
doctrine is not mine but his that sent me.’’ John 7: 16. 
‘<I can of my own self do nothing; as I hear, I judge; 
and my judgement is just; because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father which hath sent me.’’ 
John 5: 30. 


‘‘The Father which dwelleth in me, he doeth the | 


works.’’ John 4: Io. 

The thought which Jesus thus so strongly states, his 
dependence upon revelation from the Father, is repeated 
many times in his teachings. He seems to feel the need 
of impressing it strongly upon the minds of his disciples. 
In the gospels of John, the thought appears in no less 
than twenty different passages. 


RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL CONDITION 
OF THE JEWS. 
Paper by William M. Jackson, of New York, read at the meeting 


of the Conference Class, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 11. 


Ir was the ever-present consolation of Israel, in all her 


it has been | 








brew tribes approached a national solidarity that was 
perfected by the military genius of his successor, David, 
the grand hero in Jewish history, and under David's son, 
Solomon, a glory of power and a grandeur of wealth and 
culture, such as no other nation on earth had attained, 
characterized the Hebrew nation. ‘‘ Judah and Israel 


| dwelt in safety, every man under his own vine and fig 


tree, from Dan to Beersheba, as long as he lived.’’ 

But the luxury of Solomon’s court, like that of the 
Roman Emperors of later times, became a cause of dis- 
content among the people, and set in motion influences 
that gradually undermined the national fabric and, after 
the death of Solomon, disrupted the nation. For 250 
years thereafter, Israel warred against Israel, and Palestine 
was a field of almost constant battle. 

In the contest between the northern and the southern 
tribes, ‘‘ Ephraim against Judah,’’ each in turn called in 
as allies the military forces of surrounding nations. This 
was, indeed, playing with fire, and inevitably each of the 
contending factions became, in the end, the prey of the 
nation they had called upon for help. Shalmanezer, 
king of Assyria, went up to Samaria, and besieged it 
three years, and Hoshea, his successor, carried Israe) 
away into Assyria captive, never again to become aunited 
and an independent people. 

Only for a while did Judah escape the fate of the 
northern faction. Constantly harassed by the Assyrians, 
the Egyptians, and the Chaldeans, at length Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon, besieged Jerusalem and carried 


| Judah away captive out of his land. 


Freed by Cyrus after 50 years of servitude under the 
Babylonian yoke, it was only to be put under the Persian, 
more grievous still to be borne. Impoverished by the 
relentless demands for tribute by foreign governors, Pal- 
estine was a stern fatherland, that offered small reward 
for patriotism. Even in their subjection, quarrels among 
themselves regarding their priesthood demoralized the 
people. It seemed as if processes of disintegration were 
so insidiously at work that nothing could prevent the 
‘¢ Dispersion of Israel.’’ Under the Persian rule, the 
Hebrew religion lost much of its purity, and correspond- 
ingly lost its power to bind the people together. Then 
came the conquest of Alexander, followed soon after by 


| that of Ptolemy, followed again, within a century, by a 


Roman and then another Egyptian conquest, and under 
this succession of rulers of different nationalities, differ- 
ent social influences, and different religions, the Jews 
kept their national faith only by their trust in the promise 


| that ‘‘a redeemer shall come to Zion and unto them that 


turn from transgression in Jacob.’’ The priesthood had, 
however, towards the close of the pre-Christian era, be- 
come very corrupt. The treasury of the temple at Jeru- 
salem enabled the high priest to buy favor of the ruling 


| governments, and it became the common practice of the 
| priests to use the funds set apart for sacred purposes in 


national disasters, that in the fullness of time, Jehovah | 


would deliver Jerusalem from her enemies. Of the 
house of David would be born a king who would estab- 


lish his reign at Jerusalem, from which city he would ex- | 
tend his government until all nation should acknowledge | 


his power. This was the ‘‘ Messianic Expectation ’’ that 
kept up the courage of the Hebrew people under the 
most distressing circumstances. 
prevented the utter extermination of the Hebrew religion. 


from the hands of the oppressor. No territory of equal 
extent in the world has been so often devastated by 
wars as the ‘‘ Land of Promise,’’ Palestine. 


Under the leadership of King Saul the various He- | 


Nothing else could have | 


| ascribed to the invention of the Pharisees. 


the purchase of places of rank. With corruption in high 
places, distracting influences of introduced foreign cus- 
toms, travel among foreign peoples in the pursuance of 
trade, it is not strange that even the traditions of the 
fathers gradually lost their power. 

And so the Christian era was ushered in under circum- 
stances particularly unfavorable for the perpetuity of the 
old religion, and the national feeling was almost lost in 
the religious and political disputes of the various sects. 


| There were the Sadducees, who did not regard any part 


Never, in human history, had a people suffered more | of the Bible as of divine authority except the Pentateuch. 


They strongly opposed the ‘‘traditions,’’ which they 
The law was 


| their guide, and not the Prophets ; they did not believe 


in immortality, nor did they look for the coming of a 


Messiah. 
family of the priesthood, they did not attach much im- 
portance to the priestly function ; in fact they were rather 
a political than an ecclesiastical party. Members of the 
Sanhedrim, they made this great judicial assemblage at 
Jerusalem a great political power. They cultivated the 
friendship of foreign nations, but strongly opposed the 
claim of Herod to the Jewish throne, and as a conse- 
quence, when Herod obtained the power he beheaded 45 
of their noblest representatives in the Sanhedrim, and 
abolished the life tenure of others as high-priests. 


the Sanhedrim, and during the life of Jesus they were 
particularly influential in matters of government. 


unpopular with the common people. 

Then there was a sect, not large in numbers, the Es. 
senes, of whom John the Baptist was a type and, it is 
said, James the brother of Jesus. These were Nazarites ; 
they never drank wine, nor used the grape in any of its 
forms. They never cut their hair; nor wore woolen 
clothes. They did not marry, and were a sort of Jewish 


monks that lived secluded lives in monasteries, spending | hearts filled with hatred for their rulers, their minds em- 
| bittered against those who did not observe their ceremonial 


stinence a virtue, and would refrain from using food for | law, their souls filled with a hope of the coming of a 


their days in fasting and prayers. They considered ab- 
many daysatatime. They held all property in common, 
little as it was, for they despised riches, and abolished all 
distinction between rich and poor, slaves and free. If 


they had the Messianic hope, they made very little of it, 
as they had no desire for power or fame. The common | 
people respected their sincerity, but were not much in | 
sympathy with them. 

Those that came nearest to the hearts of the people 
were the Pharisees, though they were much oppressed by | 


‘them. The Pharisees were a body of educated people, 
who had mingled very little with the Greeks and Romans, 
being Jews of the sternest type. While intensely na- 
tional they did not have the least political zeal, and they 
took no part in any of the national plans for political | 
power. They believed that Israel’s duty was to endure 
all her trials in patience and leave everything in the 
hands of God, for at length Jehovah would redeem the 
nation, and till that time came those who lived and died 
in bondage would be rewarded in the resurrection, in 
which they fully believed. They were great sticklers for 
the ceremonial law, which by their traditions had become 
elaborated into a wonderfully complex code. They be- | 
lieved with the prophets that Israel in her bondage was 
simply paying the penalty of her sins, and that because 
the people did not fully understand the law and keep it, 
the hoped-for Messiah delayed his coming. And so they 
expounded the law in its minutest details and wrote 
books regarding its application to all the affairs of life. 
Every matter of household economy, every feature of 
business life, every particular of social intercourse, was 
regulated by their interpretation of the law. Whata 
man should eat, and when, how often he should wash, and 





in what manner, how far he might walk, what load he | 


might carry, even how a knot should be tied—all were 
taught as being of the greatest religious importance. The 
days of the prophets were past, there were to be no more 
revelations of God’s will, the Scriptures already existing 
contained it all 

Great as was the power of the Pharisees over the com- 
mon people in their religious life, the people did not as a 
class sympathize with them in their lack of patriotism. 
The people longed for a restoration of their national 
power and of kingly authority. They fretted under the 
rule of Cesar. They longed for the Messiah that was to 
come, and they rebelled against the counsel of the Phari- 
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Though they were of noble birth, and of the 


But | 
they were extremely aristocratic and exclusive, hence | 


| The haughty Sadducee ; 
| Pharisee ; the Essene, removed from all association wit 


| usurpation. 
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sees that they should patiently await God’s own time for 
the restoration of their national existence. So there 
arose among them leaders, ‘‘ zealots,’’ who were constant 
agitators for revolution. There was therefore great social 
disorder during the period of the boyhood of Jesus, and 
combinations of noble and base elements made factions 
of various kinds, that, while they did not come into open 


| conflict, were the cause of avery disturbed state in public 


affairs. In suchatime and among such people, came 


| Jesus into public service, bearing the glad tidings of the 
After | 


Herod’s death (4, B. C.) they regained great power in | hood of man; bringing a message of peace; teaching 


universality of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 


that religion is not an outward profession, but a condition 
of the heart; demanding love and service to men, not 
fasting and long prayers, as service to God ; revealigg the 


| kingdom of heaven as now and here in the hearts of those 


that do the Father’s will. It would seem as if there were 
none among his countrymen to sympathize with him. 
the bigoted and traditional 


his fellow men ; the warlike zealot; the great mass o 
humanity, ignorant and under priestly control, thei 


mighty King like the hero of the ancient story,—could 


| there be an age or people less fitted for the coming of a 
| character like Jesus of Nazareth ? 


** Count me o’er earth's chosefé heroes, 

They were souls that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for 
Hurled the contumacious stone. 

Stood serene, and down the future 
Saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, 
Mastered by their faith divine,— 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood 
And to God's supreme design.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S QUAKER BLOOD. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Sir WALTER, having explained his Friendly descent on 
the side of the Scotts, then proceeds to say: 
‘* There is yet another link betwixt the author and 


| the simple-minded and excellent Society of Friends, 
| through a proselyte of 


much more importance than 


Walter Scott of Raeburn. ‘Thecelebrated John Swinton, 


| of Swinton, nineteenth baron in descent of that ancient 
| and once powerful family, was, with Sir William Lock- 
| hart, of Lee, the person whom Cromwell chiefly trusted 


in the management of the Scottish affairs during his 
After the Restoration [of Charles II.], 
Swinton was devoted as a victim to the new order of 
things, and was brought down in the same vessel which 
conveyed the Marquis of Argyle to Edinburgh, where that 
nobleman was tried and executed. Swinton was destined 
to the same fate. He had assumed the habit and entered 
into the Society of the Quakers, and appeared as one of 
their number before the Parliament of Scotland. He 
renounced all legal defense, though several pleas were 
opened to him, and answered, in conformity to the 


| principles of his sect, that at the time these crimes were 


imputed to him, he was in the gall of bitterness and bond 
of iniquity; but that God Almighty having since called 
him to the light, he saw and acknowledged these errors, 
and did not refuse to pay the forfeit of them, even though, 
in the judgment of the Parliament, it should extend to 
life itself. 

‘« Respect to fallen greatness, and to the patience and 
calm resignation with which a man once in high power 
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Swinton friends ; 
ested considerations of Middleton, the Commissioner, 
joined to procure his safety, and he was dismissed, but 
after a long imprisonment, and much dilapidation of his 
estates. It is said that Swinton’s admonitions, while 
confined in the castle of Edinburgh, had a considerable 


family connections, and some inter- | 


1 
| 
j 


expressed himself under such a change of fortune, found | 








From the British Friend, Eleventh month. 


QUAKER RELAPSES. 


| THE public press of the Western States has been emphasiz- 


share in converting to the tenets of the Friends Colonel | 


David Barclay, then lying there in the garrison. 


This | 


was the father of Robert Barclay, author of the cele- | 


brated ‘Apology’ for the Quakers. 
among the inconsistencies of human nature that Kirkton, 
Wodrow, and other Presbyterian authors who have de- 
tailed the sufferings of their own sect for nonconformity 
with the established church, censure the government of 
the time for not exerting the civil power against the 
peaceful enthusiasts we have treated of, and some express 
particular chagrin at the escape of Swinton. Whatever 
might be his motives for assuming the tenets of the 
Friends, the old man retained them faithfully till the 
close of his life. 

‘* Jean Swinton, granddaughter of Sir John Swinton, 


son of Judge Swinton, as the Quaker was usually termed, | Updegrapff, however valuable his qualities as a preacher 


was mother of Ann Rutherford, the author’s mother.’’ 
Concerning John Swinton, who was, as it is thus ex- 
plained, the ancestor of Sir Walter Scott’s grandmother, 
there are interesting details given by John Barclay, 
of London, in his ‘‘ Diary of Alexander Jaffray,’’ 


Friends’ collections. He continued a Friend, after his 
release at the Restoration, as described above. 


In 1672 | 


re eiay De eusarved | doctrines of holiness and of the higher life, frequently 


ing further departures from the Quaker ideal and prac- 
tice ; notably in the submission of Dr. Dougan Clark to 
the rite of water baptism. D. Clark visited this coun- 
try some years ago. He is a member of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, a prominent preacher, and also a teacher of 
theology at Earlham College. When in this country, 
and since in his owa, D. Clark laid special stress on the 


| holding Bible readings to illustrate and enforce these 


themes. It is all the more surprising that one who made 
so prominent a profession of an experience which must, 
in the necessity of things, be dependent on the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, should now resort to the use of water 
to complete his experience. How are we to understand 
the position of one who, having begun in the Spirit, 
seeks to be made perfect in the letter? Can we do other 


| than think of it asa relapse ? 


pub- | 


lished in 1822,—a work to be commonly found in our | i 
ar 33 : | the presence and conduct of a human intervener and 


he was imprisoned, at Montrose, with Robert Barclay and | 


four others, for attending a Friends’ meeting there, on 
the first day of the week. They were released, later, 
upon an order from the Royal Council; but persecutions 
continued in Scotland for many years, at Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and elsewhere. Swinton’s death occurred some 
time before 1679, as there is a testimony by his wife con- 
cerning him, dated in that year. A letter written by 
him, in London, 1673—the year after his imprisonment 
at Montrose—to Margaret Fox, is cited by John Barclay, 
who says : 

‘‘A letter of his now lies before the author, addressed 
to Margaret Fox, the wife of George Fox, but previously 
the wife of Judge Fell, who possessed great influence 
throughout the Society, and maintained a large corres- 
pondence with its members. It 
Tenth month, 1673 He was then in London, 
having paid his correspondent a visit at Swarthmore 
Hall, in Lancashire. He speaks with the freedom of 
friendship upon the posture of political affairs at that 
juncture, as they might be likely to affect the interest of 
Friends, and of the proceedings that were then before 
Parliament in relation to liberty of conscience,—[he] 
having that day been in attendance ‘at the Hall’ [f. ¢., 
of the House of Commons]. He concludes his sheet 
with the endearing salutation so usual among brothers 
and sisters in the Truth, and so worthy of them,—that of 
love.”’ 

Some other details concerning Swinton, given by 
Barclay (p. 565) are here omitted. Apparently his son, 
Sir John Swinton, (whose grand-daughter, Jean, was Sir 
Walter Scott's grandmother, as already stated), did not 
maintain the Friendly line, so that in this case, as in that 
of the Scotts®—f Raeburn, the Quakerism of the family, 


however sincere while it continued, was hardly more than | 


an episode. But the two, together or separately, entirely 
justified the statement of the author of ‘‘ The Heart of 
Midlothian '’ that he had Friends among his ancestry. 
eee 3s 


is dated the 8th of the | 


We are scarcely surprised that one who, in his teach- 
ing stood as the successur as well as the disciple of David 


may have been, should have so far fallen under the influ- 
ence of ritualism, as to have submitted to a ceremonial 
rite administered by a fellow minister in order to bear 
witness to his experience of the new birth. Such is only 
natural to any system which depends in its worship on 


leader, rather than on the direct, though silent, ministra- 
tions of the Spirit of the ever-living and ever-present 
Lord. Whilst we honor honest conviction of duty, in 


| any from whom we differ, we deplore an experienced 


Christian’s return to what the Apostle embraces under 
his definition of ‘‘ weak and beggarly elements,’’ when 


| he warned the early disciples against the danger of im- 








posing Judaism on Gentile converts. We do not doubt 
the sincerity of motive which has led so earnest a preacher 
and worker as Dougan Clark to seek satisfaction in the 
shadow of a form for the demands of Christian duty he 
has set up for himself; but we grieve that he has turned 
his back on an essential principle gf the Gospel as 


| Friends understand it, that Cnrist has proclaimed a new 


covenant of grace and fruth. 

This tendency to lean on external acts has led men and 
churches all down the Christian centuries to seek to sat- 
isfy the claims of conscience by the easy performance of 
symbolic rite, rather than the acceptance of the heart- 
renewing and soul cleansing work of the Holy Spirit. 
The return to the symbol by one who has long known 
and enjoyed the substance only intensifies the sorrow of 
his Friends, and the danger of his example. 

Quakerism has ever maintained that, whether in ser- 
mon, parable, or allegory, Christ everywhere lays down 
great spfiritua/ principles, and promises the guidance, not 


| of man or of system, but of the Spirit of Truth, to lead 


into all the truth. The churches have too readily elected 
or accepted the guidance of man and the control of a 
clerical order in place of that more robust growth of 
spiritual evolution under which Friends have believed 
that Christ teaches his people himself, and to which 
teaching Friends have ever borne special witness. ‘I 
am come that ye might have life (not form) and that ye 
might have it more abundantly.’’ 

We do not think there is any danger of English 
Friends being led back in the direction of shadow and 
type, and yet we cannot disguise our fear that other ten- 
dencies exist but little if any less dangerous to the pro- 
gress of primitive Christianity. The system of a sta- 


tioned and maintained pastorate, which obtains largely | 


in some American yearly meetings, and to some extent 
in our own, is one attended by possibilities that over- 
shadow the very existence of Quakerism. The quotations 
‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give,’’ and ‘* Thou 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn,’’ have sometimes been pitted against each 
other. It is always a doubtful effort to try and establish 
a principle by reference to isolated texts of Scripture. 


There has been scarcely any abuse or perversity that has | 


afflicted the church in the whole course of its history that 
has not been defended by Scripture statements inter- 
preted to suit the purpose. George Fox’s action and ut- 


terances, under circumstances widely differing from our | 


own, have also sometimes been used to vindicate state- 


character of his teaching and work. Christ’s teaching 
leads primarily from all proxy service devoluted on others 
for any conditions, to loving consecration to his call and 
guidance in a free and untrammelled surrender. 

We may say with confidence that, wherever a system 
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duties which were once so irksome become our chief de- 
light ; those daily recurring petty trials that once irri- 
tated and angered us, now pass us by without the slightest 
ruffle of the temper; those intentional slights and in- 


| sults that used to make the blood hot with resentment 
| and indignation now pass harmlessly by. 


We feel only a 
yearning pity for the poor deluded beings that in such 


| darkness and bitterness can enjoy wounding and hurting 


others. 

This breath of God’s love, powerful as it is, rarely 
ever comes like the cyclone, tearing up everything before 
it, but nearly always like the gentle summer wind, si- 
lently, gradually, and refreshingly it does its unseen 
work, opening our eyes to one after another of our evils, 


| which, when having once seem, we have no peace or rest 
ments or support practices very foreign to the general | 


| growth is an education in ‘‘ heart knowledge,’ 


of maintained and stationed religious workers has been | 


set up,—of men whose lives have been set free from the 
occupations of ordinary citizenship, or from the disci- 
pline of self-maintenance,—an order of religious con- 
trollers has been the result; a hierarchical system has 
finally supervened. 


This slow but sure 
* or the 
truth as we learn it through our own experience ; having 


until each one 1s put away from us. 


| acted upon, tried, tested it, therefore it becomes a/ive to 
| us, enabling us to see, decide, and pass judgment upon 


the same in others. It becomes a ‘‘lamp to our feet, 
and alight to our path.’’ It points out with unerring 


| fidelity to every one of us just what it is that is standing 


| in our way. 


We have sume of us perhaps had much 


| genuine experience in the Christian life, and feel that we 
| are growing, and yet are conscious that there is something 


We are far from saying that in no | 


case should ‘‘ they that preach the Gospel live of the | 


Gospel.’” But when any committee of control estab- 
lishes a system which admits the recognition that a set- 


tled and maintained pastorate is a necessary means for | 


the building up of smaller or larger meetings, we enter 
on a down grade from the Quaker ideal of a free and 
voluntary service ; and this can only have one final issue, 
—in the decay of personal responsibility and the growth 
of a clerical order. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT. 
‘¢ THe wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 


the sound thereof, but thou canst not tell whence it com- | 


eth, or whither it goeth, so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.’’ 

How clearly this comparison of the blessed Master 
sets forth both the mystery and the power of the birth of 
the spiritual life in the soul of man! There is nothing 


between us and that full baptism of love and obedience 
for which we are hungering. This unerring light points 
out the shadows. It says to one, Perchance thy personal 
vanity is the obstacle that is shutting out the light; to 
another, It is thy ambition to be looked up to for thy 
intellectual gifts, or for thy spiritual insight ; to another 
it may be, Thy love of money and desire to be rich and 


| honored ; to another, The tobacco habit may be darken- 


ing thy spiritual vision. 
But alas! to so many more than we realize the secret 
whisper of the ‘‘ still, small voice’’ is saying, It is thy 


| appetite for stimulants that is destroying thee, body and 
| soul. 
| worm of the still ”’ 


Whilst not a drunkard, the ‘‘ secret sting of the 
is thine. The two-edged sword has 


| been played with until it cuts both ways, and must be 


dropped at once and forever. But, thanks be to God, this 
mighty power of his spirit stands ever near to help us when 


| all earthly means fail, and if our cry for Divine help isa 


created that can surpass this terrific power of that unseen | 


agent, the Swind. 


It tears into pieces, and grinds into | 


fragments everything that lies in its pathway, as on the | 


oe _— - gently my the vee ee re ta | to press to a high goal, careless, disdainful of it. 
‘ied . f eye Fall Sie ahead yet the ‘4 €st | now I see that there is nothing so great as to be capable 
an a ae we WRAPeE H. COme, OF) of happiness,—to pluck it out of ‘‘each moment, and, 
or how it can in the least degree be | 


1. The strongest buildings that | buoyant on the angry, menacing, tumultuous waves of 
the wealth and ingenuity of man can erect, and the larg- | ial 


’ 


whither it goeth,’ 
governed or regulated. 


est and deepest rooted trees that nature can produce, all 
bend and are scattered before a cyclone like autumn 
leaves. Just so is the power of God’s mighty spirit in 
the human soul,—nothing can resist it. 


tims in the iron chains of the lowest vices, the mighty 


The powers of | 
evil may build their strongest ramparts, bind their vic- | 


breath of God’s love sweeping through the heart will | 
scatter these fortifications until not a trace of them re- 


mains. 


‘The true fest,’ as Henry Drummond says, | 


‘* of all genuine spirituality is, that we cannot tell whence | 


it cometh.’’ 


It is a mysterious light and warmth and glow which | 


makes a marvelous change in us;__ those sinful self-indul- 
gences which we once loved we now hate ; those spiritual 


| 


heartbroken, penitent one, we shall find that ‘‘ He never 

leaves us nor forsakes us,’’ but his cleansing and redeem- 

ing love is over all his children. A. M. S. 
Richmond, Ind. 


I usED to think it was great to disregard happiness, 
But 


whatever happens,’’ to find that one can ride as gay and 


life as on those that glide and glitter under a clear sky ; 
that it is not defeat and wretchedness which come out of 
the storms of adversity, but strength and calmness.— 
Anne Gilchrist. 


Our life is but the childhood of our eternity, the 
school-days preparatory for the immortal years beyond. 
Canon Farrar. 


Ir I do what I may in earnest I need not mourn if I 
work no great work on the earth. To help the growth 
of a thought that struggles toward the light; to brush 
with gentle hand the earth stain from the white of one 


snowdrop—such be my ambition.— George MacDonald. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 48 —TWELFTH MONTH 2, 1894. 
THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS QUESTIONED. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—By what authority doest thou these things? and 
who gave thee this authority ?—Matt. 21: 23. 


Scripture Readings : 
HISTORICAL. 


Matt. 21 : 23-27. Mark 11: 27-33. Luke 20: 1-8. 


Jesus had not been many days in Judea, whither he 
had come after a tour of preaching in his native country, 
Galilee. He came to Jerusalem not as a stranger, for his 
fame had preceded him. In the spirit of the great 
prophets he had, in every city and village of his native 
land, gathered the multitudes around him and preached, 
what must have seemed to the people a new religion. 
He told them that he had come not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfill it; that is, not to abolish the whole structure of 
the religion which the Jews regarded as most sacred, but 
to develop and purify its character. Propriety of con- 
duct, careful observance of prescribed religious duties, 
apparent adherence to the moral law, were not enough,— 
the very purposes of the heart and thoughts of the mind 
must be pure, the impulses generous, the sympathies 
noble and good, the love for man as man boundless. 
National prejudices must be abandoned. The despised 
Samaritans must be restored unto brotherhood ; publicans 
who had been hated because of their subserviency to 
Roman rulers were not to be cast off; sinners were to be 
sought out and reclaimed ; even enemies were to be loved. 
All this because God, who, as the Jehovah in the Jewish 
religion, was a God of Justice, demanding implicit 
obedience to his Law and the Prophets, in the new gospel 
was, as a Father, boundless in love, and eager to reclaim 
his most wilful and disobedient children. 

[ne Sanhedrin at Jerusalem had been troubled by the 
reports of the work of the great prophet of Galilee. 
Deputations of Pharisees and scribes had reported that 
he received sinners and had eaten with them ; that he had 
associated with outcasts and publicans; that he had 
actually touched sinners. They reported that he dis 
obeyed the laws of Israel in regard to prescribed washing 
of hands before and after meat, of the observance of the 
Sabbath, and of other precepts the orthodox Jew con- 
sidered to be of the most holy character. And now he 
had come to Jerusalem, a great multitude surrounding 
him, and in their joy hailing him as a prophet, even 
paving his pathway with their garments and branches of 
trees, as a glad people would strew the pathway of a de- 
liverer with garlands of flowers 

Nay, he had even come into their very temple—the 
most sacred place of worship, ‘‘ this prophet, Jesus from 
Nazareth of Galilee,’’ and actually accused the priests in 
charge that they had made the house of prayer a den of 
thieves. It was under these circumstances that ‘‘ the 
chief priests and the elders ’’ felt it their duty to demand 
of Jesus ‘* by what authority doest thou these things? 
and who gave thee this authority ?’’ 

TEACHING. 

We may well feel sorry that he did not answer them. 
It would have given us an additional insight of his pure 
spirituality of character, of which all too few are pre- 
served for us. But the occasion demanded a rebuke and 
not instruction. They who, whilst professing to be re- 
ligious teachers, had shown their incapacity to appreciate 
the divine commission of John the Baptist, whose preach- 
ing had stirred to their very depths the souls of the peo- 
ple, and caused them to recognize him as a messenger of 
God, what right had they to question him: ‘‘ Who gave 
thee this authority?’’ It was to the people that he would 
demonstrate that he was commissioned by the Father. 
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Those that were spiritually so blind that they could not 
see the righteousness of John were not the persons to be 
argued with. Rather let the answer be such that it shall 
touch their consciences, revealing to them their own lack 
of spiritual perception. 


LESSON NOTES. 

While Jesus and his disciples were quietly walking in 
one of the spacious courts of the Temple, there was a 
very different scene in another part of the sacred enclos- 
ure. There all the prescribed ceremonies of the day 
were being performed by the authorized priests, while 
above the chants and the prayers could be heard the low- 
ing of cattle and the bleating of the sheep which were 
waiting for the sacrificial knife. ‘‘ The priests and the 
scribes and the elders of the people ’’’ who came to ques- 
tion Jesus, believed that this Temple service, and this 
alone, was acceptable to God, and it was but reasonable 
on their part to ask by what authority he ignored their 
priestly rites. It was evident that Jesus was not im- 
pressed with the splendor of their temple-service, and 
harder for them to bear was the fact that he was teaching 
those of their own faith that these shows of religion had 
no part in its reality. To their minds everything was 
imperilled if such blasphemy was to be allowed. What 
service would remain for the priest if men learned that 
they had direct access to their Heavenly Father? What 
need of sin-offerings and ceremonial atonements if re- 
pentance was the only thing required of the sinner? It was 
a revolution of mighty import, a breaking away from the 
old bonds. The Jewish religion that day at Jerusalem 
was rotten at the core, notwithstanding it decked itself 
in showy array, and proclaimed its greatness with 
trumpets and its wealth with much gold, and its strength 
with thousands of men. Dead at heart it was, and Jesus 
knew it as he walked among those marble colonnades, 
musing upon what must inevitably come. Traditional 
religion asked of Truth ‘‘ By what authority doest thou 
these things?’’ and the questioner, backed by age and 
wealth and numbers, looked strong enough to overawe 
and quench this new truth. But it was not to be so. 
God had gifted this truth with such a powerful life that 
it was to grow and fill the earth. 


‘* BLEssED are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth,’’ is one of the beatitudes which seem to run counter 
to present-day facts. In the course of a conversation on 
this subject, a friend recently told the Spectator of an in- 
cident illustrating the non-combative spirit of an old- 
time New Yorker, which yet did not prevent him from 
becoming a millionaire. The old gentleman lived on an 
old-fashioned street which was being invaded by business. 
Alterations had been made in the house adjoining his 
residence, and a pile of rubbish was left on his sidewalk. 
The old man sought the contractor, but found only his 
foreman ; to him he said, in a mild voice, ‘‘ My friend, 
do you thing it is right to thus obstruct my sidewalk ?’”’ 
** You'll have to see Mr. about it,’’ was the brusque 
reply. ‘* No, no, sir; I ask you if you think it is right /”’ 
calmly repeated the old gentleman, and gently insisted 
on this point until he at last evoked a pleasant answer 
and the immediate removal of the obstruction. The in- 
cident was one of several which influenced the Spectator’ s 
friend to maintain that, even in business, the peaceful 
man, who appeals to the sense of right rather than to 
force, is more likely to attain his ends than is the pugna- 
cious man.— Zhe Outlook. 
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WHAT A FEW DOLLARS WILL DO. 


Warren F. Spalding, in Christian Register, Boston. | 


I sUPPOSE many people refrain from giving to charity 
because they cannot give hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars. The large gifts are needed ; but the smaller ones 
help on the work of the great charities, and without them 
much of that work would be left undone. 

ff@ Probably few givers realize how small the expendi- 
tures are in any one case, or how much good can be done 
by a very few dollars. Let me illustrate. Some two 
years agO,a young man, not over 20, came to the office 
of the Massachusetts Prison Association seeking aid. He 
had just been discharged from prison, and was entirely 
destitute, lacking the price of a meal or a night’s lodging. 
He was a bright, intelligent, well-educated fellow ; and 
his imprisonment was for his first offense, a petty one, 
which in no way indicated a criminal character. 

His home was in New York, where he had a father 
and mother. Ashamed of his crime and of its result, he 
had not written them during his imprisonment ; and they 
knew nothing of his whereabouts. He was independent 
in spirit, and disliked to return home penniless, but was 
persuaded to do so. A ticket was purchased for him, he 
was put upon the train for New York, and arrived home 
safely, just in time to participate in the care of his mother, 
who was very ill. The return of her lost boy and the as- 
sistance he rendered did much to restore her to health. 

He soon found employment, and has been living a 
correct life ever since. He called at the office a few 
months ago to say in person what he had so often said in 
his letters, that he owed to the Association his restora- 
tion to his home and to a reputable life ; for, but for the 
aid given him, he must have remained in Buston without 
food, shelter, or money, and would have lapsed into 
crime inevitably. 

A very few dollars—not more than could be given by 
almost any man or woman—secured this great result. 
Who can tell what it was worth to that mother to see her 
boy again? Who can tell whose boy, away from home, 
may next fall under a similar temptation, and be im sim- 
ilar need ? 

One of the first beneficiaries of the Prison Associa- 
tion, nearly five years ago, was a young man who came 
from one of our Massachusetts institutions, where he had 
paid the penalty of a somewhat serious offense. His 
wife, by heroic struggles, had kept the family together 
during his absence. He was an unusually capable man, 
and temporary employment was soon obtained for him by 
one of the directors of the Association. He did satis- 
factory work, and secured references which enabled him 
to get other situations. His wages were small, for a dis- 
charged prisoner can rarely secure the positions or pay to 
which his abilities entitle him; but, with the assistance 
of his wife, they managed to live without help until last 
winter, when, with’ thousands of others, he was out of 
work. His rent was unpaid for so longa time that his 
landlord gave him notice that he should eject him from 
his tenement. He offered to allow him to remain for a 
while ‘‘ if he would pay asingle month’s rent.”’ 

In this emergency he came to the Prison Association. 
Its funds for relief work were too low to permit so large 
an expenditure for a person who had been out of prison 
so long; but a gentleman well-known as a leading Boston 
merchant and for his generous gifts to charity, had said : 
‘Tf you have a special case of pressing need some time 
come to me.’’ This case was presented to him, and 
a check was received for two-thirds of the rent. ‘The 
balance was contribnted by another gentleman, and the 








rent was paid. A relative supplied the family with food 
until employment was found a few weeks later. The ! 


family was preserved until the winter passed. The spring 
brought regular employment, and the crisis was over. 

A few weeks ago the man came to the office, having 
the very best of recommendations from the employer 
for whom he had worked during the summer and the 
strongest indorsement from one of the most prominent 
citizens of Boston, who had seen him at his work and 
knew his efficiency. On these recommendations he ob- 
tained permanent work for this winter. 

But for the assistance given last winter he would have 
been ejected from his house, his family would have been 
broken up, he would probably have yielded to tempta- 
tation and become a law-breaker, and his family would 
have become dependent upon charity. A few dollars, 


wisely expended at the right time, have reversed all these 
things. 


A NOTE ON THE CONFERENCES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

It may be too long after the Conference at Chappaqua for the en- 
closed extract to have any place in your columns. It is from a friend 
in Loudoun county, Virginia, and will speak for itself. SWF. 

Philadelphia. 

Our trip to Chappaqua and other points was to us most 
agreeable and full of interest, incident, and pleasant sur- 
prises, giving us glimpses of many interesting people, new 
scenes, and a varied outlook in this wonderland of ours, 
leaving in mind ideas, sentiment, and pleasing memories, 
that we cull over beside our quiet fireside in the length- 
ening evenings. To my mind it is wonderful that so 
large a gathering of people from different and distant 
States should show such unanimity of thought and pur- 
pose, such marked and kindly courtesy, and be so thor- 
oughly practical in views and so chaste in expression, 
and lacking any evidence of whims, isms, or cranky per- 
sonal insistence, and nowhere have I seen so many indi- 
viduals in one body for so long a time whose every word, 
manner, and personnel gave such ample evidence of cul- 
tivation and refinement, and so ready an intelligence. 
None need be afraid or ashamed to admit connection with 
the Society of Friends. 

What may be the influence of this organization in 
building up society is as yet an undetermined quantity 
or power, but the outlook is brightening very hopefully, 
and I am believing that as the fundamental principle of 
our denomination is sound, so when divested of the 
peculiarities and austerities incident to bitter persecu- 
tion and an earlier civilization at the time of its rise, and 
the Phariseeism engendered and cultivated by the unfor- 
tunate separation, it will rise into a wider influence and 
greater good than ever before, if only the Master bless 
the bread before it is broken for the multitude. 

Waterford, Va., Tenth month 22. J. E. W. 


A SPIRIT that from earth had just departed, 
Lingered a moment on its upward way, 
And, looking back, saw, as though broken-hearted, 
Its friends and kindred weeping o’er its clay. 
‘* It seems they loved me dearly. Had I known it 
My life had been much happier,’’ it said, 
‘* Why, only at our parting have they shown it— 
Their fondest kisses keeping for the dead ?’’ 


Trust Him for a way when there is no way, for light 
when there is no light, for all things when you have 
nothing, for joy when there is only sorrow, for life when 
you are in the midst of death ; thus you will find at last 
that faith is not only righteousness, but life and joy and 
peace.—7Z7. 7. Munger, PD. D. 


Every to-morrow hastwo handles. We can take hold 
of it by the handle of anxiety or the handle of faith. 
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MILITARY DRILL. 


THERE seems to be great room for the extension of labor 
for the spread of peace sentiments, in opposition to the 
growing popularity of military drill for boys. It would 
almost seem as if there was a direct tendency in mankind 
to drift backward into barbarism, by this evidence of so 
many professing Christians advocating the training of 
boys in military tactics, in order to keep them, as has 
been said, ‘‘ out of mischief.’’ To us it seems that the 
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boys’’ other than one that may have lurking in it a dream 


of standing armies or possibly a conflict at arms between 
nations ! 


Must we be forced to the conclusion that the doctrines 
and precepts of Jesus cannot be put to practical use, and 
that Christian people are justified in seeking to redeem 
these unfortunate children by atraining opposed to the 
doctrine of ‘‘ peace on earth’’? It is a serious question, 
and should claim the earnest attention of all who desire 
the growth of Christian principles, and believ® in their 
adaptation to the needs of all classes of people. We 
have faith to believe that there are influences at work 
that may come to the rescue of these unfortunate children, 
which will bein accord with the instruction given in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and apart from the dangers in- 


| volved in a military driil. 


very reverse would be the result, and we can but tremble | 
for our country if its boy element is to be so equipped, 


that war may seem to them to be a desirable condition 
of affairs, in order that their training may come into 
service. 

A writer in the current number of the Century maga- 
zine, after giving a most discouraging description of the 
poor districts in New York City, where the school facil- 
ities are so sadly inadequate that the only alternative is 
the schooling of the streets, speaks with favor of the 
drill as producing in these neglected boys, ‘‘ improved 
bearing and brighter looks.’’ But must it be a military 
drill? With all the appliances available in these days 
for gymnastic training, there would seem to be small 
excuse for the introduction of that which must stimulate 
the war spirit. 

This writer further suggests that : 


The long summer vacation makes idlers of too many city boys. 


DEATHS. 
BURTON.—At the Home for Incurables, West Philadelphia, Elev- 


enth month 16, 1894, Mary K., widow of Joseph Burton, in her 81st 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


HALLOWELL.—At his home in New Garden, Chester county, 


| Pa., Ninth month 6, 1894, Daniel Hallowell, in his 83d year. 


The street has nothing to fill up their time except loafing. The Fresh | 


Air Fund holiday reaches only a small proportion of them. Therest | C. Kennedy, and daughter of Edwin and Elizabeth W. Craft, of 


have to stay where they are. Nothing would fill up that gap so well 
as drill of some sort. Nothing would so cut the ground from under 
the feet of the tough. The gang is nothing but the genius for organ- 
ization in our boys run wild. A scheme for organizing the public- 
school children into a great military body has been broached. Why 
not extend it to the long vacation, and make a real vacation of this for 
the boys who need it most by drilling them in camp? The public 
schools of Paris send their pupils to the seashore for a week or a fort- 
night. We turn ours loose in the street for twomonthsatatime. The 
man who first organizes them into an army and marches them off to 
the mountains to camp under military rule in July or August, will come 
near to solving the problem, I think, by making truant schools su- 
perfluous, and by clearing our police courts of child thieves. And, 
given the skill and experience necessary to manage such a band, there 
is no considerable obstacle in the way 
has been made by the Baptist Boys’ trigade, with its seashore camp.”’ 


Of what use is this knowledge to be to those boys who 
have their own way to make in the world? Would it not 
be possible for this ‘‘ genius for organization ’’ to disci- 
pline boys to some kind of productive labor, upon which 
they can expend their surplus energies and that would be 
of use to them in after life, and would have 


latent menace to the peace of our people ? 


in it no 


Surely some 


practical scheme can be advanced that will benefit ‘idle | convictions” 


He was a beloved member of New Garden meeting. From his 
youth he was attached to the Society of Friends, and trusting alone in 
the atonement of our Lord Jesus for redemption, he manifested the 
spirit of the Master in his walks among men. During his illness, he 
suffered much from pain and prostration, yet all this was borne with 
Christian patience and resignation. Possessing a sympathizing heart, 
he was ever ready to lend a helping hand to those in distress. In the 
removal of this dear parent, we feel that we have sustained an irre- 
parable loss, but we rejoice in the belief that our loss is to him an 
eternal gain. Cc. 

JEANES.—At his residence, 1023 Arch street, Philadelphia, on 
Sixth day, Eleventh month 16, 1894, Samuel Jeanes, in his 86th year, 
an esteemed member of the monthly meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. —And : 

On First-day, Eleventh month 18, 1894, at 1023 Arch street, Joseph 
Jeanes, in his 88th year, brother to the above, a well-known and public- 
spirited Friend. 

{Samuel had been in poor health for some time; Joseph departed 
suddenly, the shock of his brother's death being no doubt an important 
cause. } 


KENNEDY.—Eleventh month 16, 1894, Mary C., wife of Henry 


Philadelphia, aged 30 years ; amember of New York Monthly Meeting. 


TAGG.—Suddenly, Eleventh month 15, 1894, Alice L., wife of 
John T. Tagg, of Norwood, Delaware county, Pa. 


WRIGHT.—In New York City, on the afternoon of Eleventh 


| month 9, 1894, Edgar Wright, aged about 72 years. 


| ideal of a noble manhood. 


In fact, a very good beginning | 


Words are idle things wherewith to praise the dead. This Friend 
was one whose upright bearing and high integrity impressed all who 
knew him with a peculiar reverence. He was always the writer's 
I think that we might justly borrow a little 
from Wordsworth’s sonnet to Milton, when we say : 

** Thou shouldst be living now, 
The world has need of thee.’’ 





PATTIE T. MILLER. 


At Sandy Spring, Md., Eleventh month 5, 1894, Pattie T., daughter 
of Benjamin H. and Sarah T. Miller, in the 25th year of her age; a 
member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 

Out of the silence she came unto her loved ones as a rich gift of 
Divine love, and now “ into the silence she has gone unto the Father.’” 
The beauty, fragrance, and influence of this young life is great, and 
** falls upon us like the dew.”” We knew of the courage of conviction, 
the purity of the life, the silent, strong under-current of love, ever 
evinced toward her fellow man; her ruling inspiration was to give out 
love, in its higher, fuller, richer sense. 

The unfolding of her God-given powers was truly lovely to behold, 
and in all the promise and bloom of her true love and golden hopes 
she has left this earthly journey and crossed the border. This mes- 
sage, it seems, she has left to her friends: ‘‘Awaken more fully to the 
truth and beauty of the Divine Laws of harmony and love, and now 
in the spring time of youth and ripened growth be more faithful to your 





Grateful are we for the blessing of this life, and its fruits of practi- | 
cal Christian helpfulness and loving service. May the strong Arm of | 
uplifting love and healing power sustain her loved ones in this hour of | 
their great sorrow. 

“ And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee.” 
West Chester, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


A friefid sent us, after the paragraph printed last week was in type, | : ; 
| certificates 24, convincement 14, request of parents 9, 
STANFORD Quarterly Meeting held its usual sessions at | 
| ownment none, total 68. 


the following more extended report : 


Chatham, N. Y., on the 4th of the present month. 
Being held at Chatham but once in the year, it is looked 
forward to by the few friends and their neighbors of that 
place as an event of much interest. The weather was 
made unpleasant by a slightly falling snow, and probably | 
the attendance was somewhat lessened in consequence. 
On Fifth-day afternoon was held the meeting of minis- 
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| these satisfactory reasons were given. 


| ing stock), $543.09. 





ters and elders, which was quite well represented by its 
constituent meetings, some of which are fifty miles distant. 

Charles M. Robinson and wife, from Chappaqua, were | 
in attendance. The former was heard in loving counsel | 
to the edification of the meeting. In the evening follow- | 
ing was held a session of the Philanthropic Union, at 
the home of George M. Reynolds. An appointment was 
entered into for different branches of Philanthropic work. 
Marcia C. Powell read a valuable paper on Social Purity, 
which was listened to with much interest. 
followed by well-timed remarks of Robert S. Haviland, 
C. M. Robinson, and a free expression of thought rela- 
tive to it, by the members. Although the number pres- 
ent was not large, it was thought to be a profitable 
occasion. 

The day following was held the general session of the 
quarterly meeting, which was thought to lack somewhat 
in numbers. On assembling, a peaceful silence settled 
over us, and fervent supplication by R. S. Haviland was 
offered, tending to solemnize and centre all upon the One 
Great Source of Good. Aftera time of waiting, C. M. 
Robinson addressed the meeting, portraying his feelings 
of humble dependence and trust upon Him to whose 
service he had promised to consecrate his life and labor, 
exemplifying the loving care and kindness of the All- 
Father to his children in an interesting incident in which 
he himself had been a participant, with other matter of 
interest. 

R. S. Haviland followed in a more extended thought, 
on the duties and beauty of right living, alluding to the 


power (iff figure), by which one should ‘‘ choose a thou- | : : 
from interruptions. 


sand,’’ etc. These communications were received with 





marked attention, and were, we think, appreciated. 


The business meeting followed, mostly the usual | 
our visiting | 
Friends, and was concluded, we trust, with feelings of | 


routine, interspersed with remarks from 


thankfulness for the privilege of thus meeting, and for 
the social friendly intercourse, so cementing and helpful 
in our life’s journey. M. 


Stabler, Jr., kindly furnishes us with printers’ proofs. 
We remark—as we have before done, perhaps—the very | 
orderly and satisfactory arrangement of these minutes. 
We think that Friends everywhere who have such work 
in their charge would do well to make themselves ac- | 
quainted with the merits of the records kept by Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 


| strengthening to a tired mind. 


In calling the roll of representatives (in men’s 
branch), it is interesting to observe that of the 52 men 
appointed to attend, only 3 were absent, and for 2 of 
The Treasurer of 
men’s branch reported a balance on hand, (yearly meet- 
It was directed that $1,500 be 
raised for the coming year. The principal of the ‘ Fair 
Hill ’’ Educational Fund is $12,425, and balance of in- 
come, $608.38. The Indian Fund principal is $4,650, 
income balance $722.63. The statistical reports show a 
net gain in membership of 5. The gains were : births 26, 


total 73; /osses, death 52, resignation 4, removal 12, dis- 
We make elsewhere extracts from the reports of the 


Indian Committee, and of the Committee on Purification 
of the Press. 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held at Little Falls, 


| Fallston, Md., Eleventh month 12, 1894, with good at- 


tendance. We were favored with the company of Aaron 
M. Powell of New York. 

A Quarterly Meeting First-day School Union was 
organized on the roth, with Eli M. Lamb as chairman, 
and Sarah R. Matthews as secretary, and an Executive 


| Committee was appointed. 


There was a public meeting held under the auspices 


| of the Philanthropic Committee of Little Falls Monthly 


| Meeting at the meeting-house on the evening of the rath, 


She was | and addressed by A. M. Powell on ‘“ Philanthropy.’’ 


His helpful and encouraging words were most acceptable 
to all. MartTHa T. Amos. 


By the will of Annie J. Foulke, deceased, recently 
admitted to probate, $1,000 is bequeathed to Plymouth 
Preparative Meeting of Friends, of which she was a 
member. The interest of half the sum is to be applied 
annually to keeping the graveyard in repair, etc., and 
the interest of the other half goes to the Friends’ School 
fund at Plymouth Meeting. 


THE NECESSITY OF COMPOSURE. 


OnE thing that, if not a necessity, is at least conducive 
to comfortable living, is hardly appreciated even by 
those who most need it. This is the need of having some 
time each day entirely alone. It is impossible to live 
comfortably without composure of mind, and there is no 
way of securing it so surely as to spend a short time each 
day (and a long time is even better) in silence and free 
It is soothing to tired nerves, and 
The person who does 
not like to be alone, who does not even strongly desire 
to be alone once in a while, is already on the high road 
toward ill-health. It is the only way to have relief from 
the confusion of always being in someone’s presence, 


| which will, sooner or later, either affect the nerves, or 
| weaken the mind. 


Wherever, or however, you live, then, see to it that 


| you have at least one hour out of every twenty-four that 
The minutes of the recently-held sessions of Baltimore | 


Yearly Meeting are now printing, and our friend Edward | think this is impossible; but we rarely find anyone who 


you can call your own. Some busy people may at first 


does not waste more than this every day, and who is not 
the worse off for the waste. The very act of taking this 


| hour strengthens the will, and adds that much to the 
| comfort of living, since a weak-willed person is at the 
| mercy of everything and every person that encroaches 


p n his rights ; and not the least of these is the right to 
ev a healthy, comfortable life. —Selected 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF ELIAS HICKS IN 1819. 
Paper read before Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia. 


EmaANveL Howitt, a brother of William Howitt, the Eng- 
lish poet, visited the United States in 1819, traveling 
quite extensively for about four months. In common with 
many other English travelers, his impressions of America 
and of Americans were very unfavorable. His experi- 
ences and views are embodied in a little book published 
by him, Eighth month 10, 1820, a copy of which has 
recently come to Friends’ Historical Library. In it he 
but little of American Friends, but in view of his 
general condemnation of all things American, this little 
is interesting, and may be safely regarded as not unduly 
eulogistic. His discription of Elias Hicks is particularly 
interesting, written as it was at the very beginning of 
those days of trial which led to the separation. He says: 
‘‘] have to reckon amongst the most gratifying circum- 
stances of my journey, that,of having arrived in New 
York just in time to witness the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for that State. The meeting, which continued four 
days, was numerously attended. The fine opportunity it 
afforded me of taking a wide view of the character and 
habits of American Friends, the importance and variety 
of its discussions, the display of talent and Americarf 
freedom of opinion it produced, and the universal de- 
monstration of kindness and hospitality given us, induce 
me to set down this period as one of the happiest of my 
life. I was particularly impressed with the boldness and 
decision of American Conference, and the extent of 
modification which the discipline of the Society has re- 
ceived in this country to adapt it to its views and cir- 
cumstances. In some instances that modification is 
striking. 

‘In 


says 


the course of the transactions, I particulariy 
noticed Richard Jordan and Henry Hull, who visited 
England some time ago, Richard Mott and Elias Hicks 
In a most interesting debate on the general state of the 
Society, Richard Mott delivered a speech, perhaps never 
surpassed for argumentative power and consummate elo- 


quence. The tomb-like silence of the meeting bore a 
deep and solemn testimony to its effects, and all seemed 
to feel its appeal irresistable. Elias, however, did not 
think so. He arose and replied with a boldness and 
originality of sentiment that mark his character, and 
threw an aspect so different upon it, that it was obliged 
to be referred to a committee. This Friend is deemed by 
many the first minister in the Society in the United 
States. I attended the meeting in Pearl street, the day 
previous to the Yearly Meeting. As he was expected, 
according to his usual custom, to be there, we went 
nearly half an hour before the usual time, but we found 
the place crowded to excess. Such is the remarkable 
character of this Friend and his ministry, that whenever 
he holds a meeting this is the case. 

‘ Possessed of a strong and intrepid mind, unener- 
vated by the restraints and moderations of an academical 
education, he gives no measure or direction to the avowal 
of his sentiments, but such as he conceives is prescribed 
by the spirit of the Almighty. His appearance is simple, 
old-fashioned, and patriarchal, and he pours forth in 
his public discourses, in an astonishing and animated 
flow of plain but powerful and penetrating language, a 
train of argument that lightens, and sentiment that warms, 
upon whatever it touches. No person, situation, or cir- 


cumstance can awe him to the suppression of a word that’ 


he feels inclined to speak. He harkens alone to his own 
heart’s suggestion of his duty, and he does it. That 
sophistry must be artful, indeed, that eludes his discrimi- 
nating glance ; he seems to grasp in a moment the com- 
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pass and bearing of the subject, and unravels its intrica- 
cies with a perspicuity peculiarly his own. No custom, 
however sanctioned by its antiquities or doctrines, how- 
ever supported by public opinion, ever meets with re- 
sponse from him, if they originate not in sound reason 
and sound religion. The professors of other creeds often 
feel the giant stroke of his oratorical power, yet they do 
homage to his.talents, they venetate his virtues, and, 
though they have shrunk beneath the terror of his cas- 
tigation, they court his society and crowd to his meet- 
ings.’’ ARTHUR BEARDSLEY. 


THE REMEDY WITHIN EACH GATE. 


THERE is no one subject discussed among people of re- 
finement and of limited incomes with more earnestness 
than that of the beauty of simplicity in hving. It is 
urged from the highest moral grounds ; it is needed be- 
cause the elaboration in forms of entertaining is killing 
the spirit of hospitality that was one of the chief graces 
of our ancestors. The elaboration of dress destroys 
leisure ; elaboration in furnishing homes makes such in- 
roads on incomes as to prevent such enjoyments, whether 
of recreation or of study, as would minister to the growth 
of the family intelligence. There is no subject that finds 
the same unanimity of opinion as this. Limitations 
amounting to slavery are imposed by that tyrannous 
‘« They ’’ whose identity has never been established, and 
whose impersonality defies the courts. 

The remedy is in the control of every woman who 
believes that the beauty of living to-day is being marred 
because a weak imitation of wealth in the homes of 
too many becomes vulgarity. Courage has its place as 
truly in social life as in military life, and more than one 
private has changed the result of encounters. All that 
women—for they are the social leaders everywhere—need 
is the courage to entertain within the limits cf purse and 
strength ; the courage to decide how they shall clothe the 
spirit of hospitality which dwells in every well regulated 
home, and keep it ever visible to the busy world, making 
a resting-place where men may find that which they most 
need—entertainment that does not impose a burden, and 
companionship that means refreshing of the very springs 
of life.— Zhe Outlook. 


HE KNOWS. 
‘‘] NEED oil,’’ said an ancient monk. 
him an olive sapling. 

‘*Lord,’’ he prayed, ‘‘it needs rain that its roots 
may drink and swell. Send gentle showers.’’ And the 
Lord sent a gentle shower. 

‘‘Lord,’’ prayed the monk, ‘‘ my tree needs sun. 
Send sun, I pray thee.’’ And the sun shone, gilding the 
dripping clouds. 

‘¢ Now frost, my Lord, to brace its tissues,’’ said the 
monk, and behold the little tree stood sparkling with 
frost. Butat evensong it died. Then the monk sought 
the cell of a brother monk, and told his strange experi- 
ence. 

‘* 1, too, have planted a little tree,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
see, it thrives well. But I intrusted my little tree to its 
God. He who made it knows better what it needs than 
aman like me. I laid no conditions. I fixed not ways 
nér means. ‘ Lord, send it what it needs,’ I prayed,— 
‘storm or sunshine, wind, rain, or frost. Thou hast 
made it, and thou dost know.’’— Zhe Morning Star. 


So he planted 


NoTHING gives me so much the idea of God on earth 
| as intelligence and kindness. —Zugénie de Guérin. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
KENNETT, Pa.—lInteresting and profitable meetings of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Kennett were held Tenth month 13, and 
Eleventh month 14. Chapters of Janney’s History have been re- 
viewed with care for our instruction by S. Emma Way and Phebe T. 
Scarlett. The question whether we should continue these reviews was 
submitted by the Executive Committee, and freely discussed. With 
unanimity the decision was reached, that this feature of our meetings 
could not be omitted without loss. 

A sketch of the life of Sarah Hunt was prepared’and read by one 
of our youngest members, W. Penn Hoopes. Emma S. Walton read 
some of her recollections of the great Chappaqua meetings, especially 
some of the expression of the young people, in whom she is so much 
interested. One young man not more than 22, she thought, arose and 
said the happiest time he ever experienced was when he had done 
something for others, not great things, but the little kindnesses we all 
can perform, and which are rewarded by an ‘‘ inward peace.’’ One 
young girl was going to deny herself the dance parties and the expense 
of the personal decorations attending them, and give that money to the 
poor, believing that she would experience joy for the sacrifice. An- 
other said she liked to attend church, when away from her own neigh- 
borhood, because so many came and took her by the hand and wel 
comed her, making her feel at home, while at Friends’ meeting at the 
same place, no one spoke to her. The difference felt was so great 
that she resolved that when she returned home she would, at her own 
meeting, give cordial welcome to every stranger who came. 

Extracts from the new Discipline were read by Anna Mary Martin. 

The question from Current Topics Committee: ‘‘ The best means of 
getting the freer expression of thought upon the various subjects that 
come before our Association,’ was opened by a paper by Lydia C. 
Skelton, in which she held that it is by slow degress of education that 
the diffidence about speaking must be overcome, and the warning word 
was given that we be not over-critical, but encourage by a kindly word 
of recognition those who but seldom speak. We have been taught in 
childhood that we should be seen, not heard, so that even after we are 
capable of independent thinking it is hard to draw the line, and too 
many of us try, like sponges, to absorb all and give nothing. We 
should consider the individual debt to the Association, and forget self, 
and the difficulty will be solved. The mild compulsion that the Ex 
ecutive Committee is bringing to bear, in appointing persons to speak, 
not write, upon the subjects, was thought as good a means as can at 
the present be adopted by the Association. 

At Eleventh month meeting the program was full and varied. A 
paper prepared by Fred. Brown, and read by the Secretary, “ Friends 
and Base Ball,”’ contained much valuable thought. It compared the 
harmless recreation of a game of ball of a few years ago, with the 
present excitement attending the popular game of base ball, when two 
or three times every week, the summer through, hundreds of people 
will leave their business and go to witness the match games on a field 
rented for the purpose, each side chewing, smoking, swearing, and 
betting. The question the writer tersely put, Does all this, and much 
more lead to better living and better morals? He, himself, was fond 
of watching the game, but is it not better to forego an afternoon's 
pleasure, than to give our sanction to that which we know is leading 
many young men to their ruin? Discussion of the paper was deferred 
until another meeting. 

Carrie B. Way read a paper giving Bancroft's views of the “ Inner 
Light.’ While George Bancroft was not a Friend, yet in his history 
of the United States he devotes a chapter to the “ Quakers,”’ and has 
set forth the principles of Friends so clearly that it may be recom- 
mended as authority. From that chapter this paper was compiled. 
Hanna Milhous presented from the Literature Committee a paper 
** Signal Lights,’’ contributed by a friend. We feel this paper worthy 
of publication in full. The question, ‘‘ In what way are the Friends 
of the present not so faithful as in the time of George Fox ?”’ referred 
to Anna Mary Martin, was answered briefly. She said in plainness of 
dress and speech, in not attending places of diversion, and in the at 
tendance of our meetings. The first point, ‘‘ plainness of dress and 
speech,’’ caused quite an animated discussion, the view being held by 
several of the speakers, among whom was Jane Rushmore, of London- 
grove, that itis not the form of the garments, but the simplicity, that 
constitutes plainness of dress. That style of dress that attracts least 
attention, which gives comfort and grace in the most simple manner, is 
the plain dress, and it was a question with some, whether these are the 
characteristics of the garb held by some Friends as important. Any 
dress which gives concern to the mind should be dropped 

Jane Rushmore spoke of the world-wide tendency to crystallize 
forms. It was against the forms and customs of the Jews that Jesus 
worked, and while he broke up many of them, still some of them were 
carried into the Christian Church until after a while the church was 
weighed down with them. George Fox started another crusade against 
formalism. He and his followers were not concerned about dress, ex- 
cept its simplicity, and it seemed to her that in these later days we 
may have been letting go the essentials of his example and clinging to 
the non-essentials. 

The plainness and simplicity of one generation are not that of an- 
oth:r. Our departure from plainness is because of the extravagance 
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and not because of any certain cut. The same line of thought was 
applied to the plain language, and the query put why George Fox was 
concerned to use “ thee and thou’”’ at that time when ‘‘ you” was the 
language to be addressed to those of high rank, and ‘‘thou”’ to the 
common people, there was a principle at stake to make no class dis- 
tinctions. It is not so now, and we use it in this day because we love 
the Friendly language, and not because of a principle. Plainness of 
language to-day means a crusade against the slang extravagancies of 
our era more than any set phraseology. 

There was not time and perhaps not so much inclination to touch 
on the other parts of the question, neither time for the discussion of 
the question referred by Current Topics Committee: The attitude that 
Friends and other temperance people should hold toward the prevalent 
use of ‘* Root Beer,’’ so that two important questions for next meeting 
carried from this one—Root Beer and Base Ball. 

ELMA M. PREsTON, Reporter. 


PHILADELPHIA: YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Young 
Friends’ Association met Eleventh month 12, 1894, in the Library at 
Race street. After the reading of the minutes of Tenth month meet- 
ing, and other routine business, the Review of Chapter VIII. (Vol. 
III.) of Janney's History, prepared by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, was 
read by Mary A. Whitson. I[t discussed the condition of Friends in 
England during the period from 1731 to 1750, which is entirely in- 
cluded in the reign of George II. During this time there were wars 
with Spain, that of the Austrian Succession, with India, and the last 
invasion of the exiled Stuarts; under such conditions the position of 
Friends was no easy one, the general spirit of war could not but in- 
crease the ill-feeling of the public toward the peaceful sect, and prob- 
ably had something to do with the decline of its efforts for the spread 
of its doctrines; in the accounts of the visits of ministers they were 
now visits to Friends rather than to Society atlarge. The sufferings of 
Friends for the non-payment of church taxes averaged more than 
£4,500 per annum, and there were generally from one to three per- 
sons in prison on that account. The biographical accounts in the 
chapter include those of a group of younger ministers, among whom 
Samuel Fothergill and James Gough seem to have been very active 
and earnest. 

In the discussion which followed, our attention was called to the 
fact that the peace testimonies borne by our Society have had wide 
influence, for England of to-day would enter into no war upon such 
trivial pretext as that of the Spanish Succession. 

Howard M. Jenkins’s paper on *‘ Current Friends’ Periodicals in 
England,” was then read by Robert M. Janney. The periodicals now 
published in England in the interest of Friends are four,—one quar- 
terly, Zhe Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, two monthlies, The British 
Friend and Quakeriana, and one weekly, 7he Friend. After a con- 
cise review of the methods and an outline of the sections of thought 
represented by each, he says: ‘‘ They are different from our American 
journals, —more ‘solid’ in their manner, and, perhaps, less of mews 
papers than the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, for example. Much 
of the contents of the British Friend might be called ‘ papers,’—arti- 
cles prepared with care, nearly approaching those in the Quarterly 
Examiner, except being shorter. Zhe Friend employs illustrations 
freely.’ Much interest was expressed and comments made upon the 
various periodicals. 

Prof. Arthur Beardsley then presented a brief paper upon “An 
English View of Elias Hicks in 1819,” (which will be published in 
full). This excited much discussion upon the term “* Hicksite”’ as 
frequently applied to our branch of the Society of Friends, the ob- 
jection to the name being that it suggests that we are followers of some 
‘* ite’ or “ism” instead of Christ. Elias Hicks himself was not the 
founder of any cult, but was simply an eminent minister, calling all 
in the Society to true Friendliness. 

After a moment of silence the meeting was adjourned. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of New York 
and Brooklyn was held in the brooklyn meeting-house the second 
First-day evening in Eleventh month,—the I Ith inst. 

After a short silence the minutes of the last meeting were read. 
Reports were presented from the various sections. Among the sub- 
jects mentioned in the “ Current Topics ’’ report were the statistics of 
Friends’ membership given at the Religious Congress at Chicago, 
5 3,000 in 1862 and 83,000 in 1892. 

A review of the book ‘* Quaker Strongholds,’’ was read by Mari- 
anna Halleck, and a reading entitled ‘‘ Uncle Joseph,” selected from 
the book “‘ Quaker Idyls,”” was given by Marianna Rawson. A paper on 
the ‘* Uses and Abuses of Fiction,’ written by Harriett Cox McDowell, 
was read by Amy Scantlebury. The interesting discussion which fol 
lowed it covered a wide field of literature. Fairy tales, the Legend 
of Santa Claus, historical novels, and that class of fiction styled ‘* per- 
nicious,”’ were all commented on. 

Adjourned to meet in New York the fourth First-day in Eleventh 
month. C. As 
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WILMINGTON, DeL.—About a month ago, a number of interested | 
Friends met at the home of Gertrude L. Springer to consider the | 
proposition of organizing a Young Friends’ Association. It was 
thought that such an organization would be helpful not only in interest- 
ing our young people in the Society of Friends, but in assisting those 
already interested in doing better work. 

Constitution and By-laws were adopted, modeled somewhat after | 
that used by the Philadelphia Association. The following officers 
were appointed ; Eugene M. Chambers, President; Annie M. Taylor, 
Secretary ; and Arthur K. Taylor, Vice-President and Treasurer. The 
Association will meet the second and fourth Second-day evenings in 
each month, except the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth months, at such 
places as the Executive Committee may direct. 

At the first regular meeting held there were about twenty persons 
present, several of whom were added to membership. The lesson as | 
given by the Lesson Leaves for Eleventh month 25, was read and con- | 
sidered, many thoughts being brought out as to how we might make a | 
practical application of it to our daily lives. Robert M. Janney’s | 
Chappaqua paper, entitled, “ The Relation of the Society to the | 
Young,” was read and discussed, and a visiting Friend recited from | 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of the Wayside Inn,” and, after a period of pro- | 
found silence, the meeting adjourned to meet Eleventh month 26, at 
810 W. Ninth street. 

Eleventh month 20, 1894. 


— a 
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is very aii. and we cordially commend it to those who prefer 
to have these poems in one volume. 

There is a good portrait of Whittier as a frontispiece,—the picture 
by S. A. Schoff,—and a fine etching of the Home at Amesbury on the 
title-page. (Pp. 542. $2.00.) 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish an attractive juvenile volume, 
‘* When Molly was Six,” by Eliza Orne White, with illustrations by 
Katharine Pyle, of Wilmington, Del.,—who is, as our readers may 
not generally know, the sister of Howard Pyle. The story is quite 
animated with a good deal of dialogue, and is divided into twelve 
chapters, representing the experiences of the little girl in the several 
months of the year. The illustrations, especially that on the cover, 
will add to the pleasure of the possessor of the book. (Pp. 133. $1.00.) 





Two articles in the Popular Science Monthy for next month relate 
to women. One of these is on ‘‘Athletics for City Girls,’ by Dr. 
Mary Taylor Bissell. She approves of tennis and cycling so far as 
they are available, but for all weathers and the greater part of the year 
she recommends a well-arranged and well-directed gymnasium. Dr. 


| Thorstein Veblen, of the University of Chicago, discourses upon “ The 


Economic Theory of Woman's Dress,” and he represents the lavishly 


| dressed woman in the not very flattering light of a lay figure, on which 


are hung evidences of her husband’s or father’s shrewdness as a 


| money-getter. 


THE LIBRARY. 
A ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF WHITTIER. 
A NEW edition of Whittier’s poetry, complete in one volume, has been 
issued by the publishers of his works, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. It is called the Cambridge Edition, and is entitled, ‘* The Com- 
plete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier.’’ It contains all | 
that was printed in the four volumes of the Riverside Edition, arranged 
as in that, and includes also one or two pieces written by the poet after 
the issue of that edition in 1888, and some others which were gleaned 
after his death, and inserted by his literary executors in his authorized 
biography. These latter make nineteen altogether, and are not all in 
the vein which we are accustomed to regard as peculiarly character- 
istic of Whittier; one is, ‘‘The Song of the Vermonters, 1779,” a 
spirited Revolutionary lyric, “ written during school days, and pub- 
lished anonymously in 1833.’’ Others of them are more peaceful 
than this, and ‘‘ The Home-Coming of the Bride,’’ the fragment of a 
ballad relating to his grandmother, Sarah Greenleaf, we think will be | 
enjoyed here : 
Sarah Greenleaf, of eighteen years, 
Stepped lightly her bridegroom's boat within, 
Waving mid-river, through smiles and tears, 
A farewell back to her kith and kin. 
With her sweet blue eyes and her new gold gown, 
She sat by her stalwart lover's side. 
Oh, never was brought to Haverhill town 
By land or water so fair a bride. 
Glad as the glad autumnal weather, 
The Indian summer so soft and warm, 
‘Lhey walked through the golden woods together, | 
His arm the girdle about her form. 





They passed the dam and the gray grist mill, 
Whose walls with the jar of grinding shook, 
And crossed, for the moment awed and still, 
The haunted bridge of the country brook. 
The great oaks seemed on Job's Hill crown 
To wave in welcome their branches strong, 
And an upland streamlet came rippling down 
Over root and rock, like a bridal song. 
And lo! in the midst of a clearing stood 
The rough-built farmhouse, low and lone, 
While all about it the unhewn wood 
Seemed drawing closer to claim its own. 


But the red apples dropped from orchard trees, 
The red cock crowed on the low fence rail, 
From the garden hives came the sound of bees, 

On the barn floor pealed the smiting flail. 

Another of the added poems is a cheerfully humorous missive to 
Lucy Larcom, dated “‘ 25th Third month, 1866,” which begins thus : 
“ Believe me, Lucy Larcom, it gives me real sorrow 
That I cannot take my carpet-bag and go to town to-morrow ; 

But I’m ‘‘snow-bound,”’ and cold on cold, like layers of an onion, 

Have piled my back and weighed me down, as with the pack of 
Bunyan. 

The northeast wind is damper, and the northwest wind is colder, 

Or elst the matter simply is that I am growing older.” 

There is also prefixed to this edition a very satisfactory biographical 
sketch of the poet, by Horace E. Scudder. Necessarily, the inclusion 
of so much matter within one volume requires a larger page than the 
Riverside edition, and the poetry is set “‘ double-column,” but the book 


| ing like “ Burye-ing Plates.” 


| of Political and Social Science. 
trary, editors must and will to a certain extent, be held responsible 


| of many obstacles. 


| larger share of the profits of the business ? 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE OLD RECORDS OF THIRD HAVEN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

A fOOT-NOTE made to an article which I recently contributed to the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, concerning a copy of an early Disci- 
pline found in the records of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, makes 
reference to the words *“* Burye-ing- P/ates,”’ as it appears incorrectly 
in the text. 

One who is familiar with the peculiarities of the writing of those 
early Records, would see at a glance that in them the word was cor- 
rectly written Places. The close resemblance of * c’’ in this instance 
toa‘*t’’ was the cause of a curious note made by the late Ezra 
Michener in a reference to the passage (page 233, Chapter XIII., on 
‘* Burials’) in his very valuable book, ‘‘ Retrospect of Early Qua- 
kerism.” 

On this account, I copied, in my manuscript, the word as accur- 
ately as possible from the Records, and added an explanatory foot-note 
which was omitted in publishing. [This was accidental: the foot- 
note appears to have been mislaid. — Eps. ] 

The peculiarity of the hand-writing referred to consisted in making 
the letter c with an acute accent mark over it, and sometimes with a 
dash above the c and the accent mark above that. In making a 
double c the dash extended above both c’s, with an accent mark for 
each. Occasionally, and evidently on account of careless writing these 
appear as a cross and in the instance under notice, by joining 
itself with the letter below causes it closely to resemble a t, and look- 
[As there are no types cast, to repro- 


| duce our correspondent’s drawings of these peculiar letters, we are not 
| able to give them, as she does.— Eps. 


Whether these marks had any significance or were merely a pecu- 
liarity of the writer [ have not been able to ascertain. Not all the c’s 


| are so honored, and the same words are sometimes written with, and 
| sometimes without, the addition of the described marks. 


Germantown, Pa. HELEN HOopkKINs JONEs. 





DISAPPROVAL OF DR. GOULD. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNaL: 

It was with regret I saw the allusion, in the news paragraph, in 
the issue of Eleventh month 3, to the paper on liquor-selling read by 
Dr. Gould, of the Johns Hopkins University, at the American Academy 
Whatever may be said to the con- 


for the sentiment of that which they themselves select for publication. 
Let us not print anything that tends to draw attention away from Pro- 
hibition. What a great fire a little spark many times kindles. A 
lighted match thrown into Wanamaker’s beautiful fabrics, and let 
alone, might destroy the city of Philadelphia. So a sentiment let 
loose in the wrong direction may paralyze the efforts of thousands that 
are weak and wavering. Our great men, even of letters, are not always 
the wisest, or best discerners of the signs of the times. Don't for a 
moment say we can’t probibit the liquor traffic. Can’? is a weakener 
of every fibre of our being; Caz inspires to energy, and the overthrow 
Why “on't we sometimes train ourselves by the 
lessons we inculcate for the training of children. 

Who would desire the government to have greater control of the 
liquor business than it has at present, when looking after it by having 
an agent watching every distillery in the land to see that it got the 


Enos HEACOCK. 
Alliance, Ohio. 








FRIENDS’ 


MEETINGS TO OCCUR. 

THE INDIAN RIGHTS AsSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of the 
Indian Rights Association will be held in this city, on Fifth-day 
evening, the 6th of next month, at the Parish Building of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, 20th St. below Walnut. The speakers will include Dr. 
W. N. Hailmann, Superintendent of Indian Schools ; 
Meserve, formerly the Superintendent of Haskell Institute, now Presi- 
dent of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C.; C. C. Painter and also 
Herbert Welsh, who will give an account of the work during the past 
year. 
themselves of this opportunity of enlightenment in regard to their 
present condition and future prospects. 





PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association will be held at the same place 
as the Indian Rights Association (the Parish House of Holy Trinity 
Church, Twentieth street below Wainut, this city), on Sixth-day even- 
ing of next week, the 30th inst., at 8 o’clock. Besides the annual 
reports, election of officers, etc., papers will be presented by John 
Birkenbine, President, and Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Secretary, of the 
Association, and a discussion wili follow. The public, especially those 


interested in forestry, are invited. 
. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT Mepta.—The Farmers’ Institute of 


It is hoped that all who are interested in the Indian will avail | 
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BALTIMORE, October 25, 1894. 


Dear MapAM.—You will please pardon my delay in answering 
your very kind letter sent me some days ago. I was absent from the 


| city when it came to the office. 


With regard to the work of the Press Committee, Baltimore Yearly 


| Meeting (Friends), I can only say that I honestly believe it has had 


| a shudder ; now papers are scanned to get details. 


Delaware county, Pa., will be held next week at Media, on the 27th | 


and 28th, and the services have been procured of George T. Powell, 
of Ghent, N. Y., well-known as an agricultural expert and able 
speaker. He will have a lecture on the evening of the 27th, ‘‘ Ne- 
cessity of Teaching Agriculture in our Public Schools,”’ and the follow- 
ing morning will discuss ‘‘ How to Obtain Most Value from Dairy.” 





ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—A course of Popular Science 
evening lectures, to continue throughout the season, has been begun at 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, in this city. They will be given on 
Sixth-day evenings, and begin this week, the 23d, with one by Adele 
M. Fielde, on ** Chinese Languages.’’ Other lecturers are Dr. Harrison 
Allen, Professor Heilprin, Professor Benjamin Sharp, General A. W. 
Greeley, Dr. Brinton, Dr. Dolley, Dr. Rothrock, and others. Tickets 
for the course, $1.00, for any one lecture, 25 cents. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 

INDIAN COMMITTEE: EXTRACTS. 
Tue subject of education is, of course, the most important that arises 
in considering the Indian problem. And in this connection it may be 
stated that a desire has manifested itself during the past year among 
those of our members who take especial interest in the welfare of the 
Indians, that, as a Society, we should look forward to more active 
measures in the education of Indian children. 
considerable thought upon the subject, and the practicability of estab- 
lishing a school under the auspices of our Society, is regarded by some 
as not unreasonable. It is argued that a union of the Seven Yearly 
Meetings in an effort to bring to bear, in the education of Indian chil- 
dren, the principles and testimonies that distinguish us as a Religious 
body, would meet the warm approval of our members generally and to 
which they would respond in time with the necessary financial aid. 
Realizing that to approach our Friends now with a proposition involv- 
ing a considerable expenditure of money would be inopportune, the 
thought of the committee is to do nothing more at present than to call 
the attention of Friends to the subject, asking that it may receive their 
earnest consideration, with the hope that ultimately we may find our- 
selves not only willing, but able, to carry this most desirable project 
into effect. 

We are helping Louise H. Douglass, Field Matron, in prosecuting 
her work among the Poncas, and have encouraging reports from her. 
She is endeavoring to establish a District School at the Agency, to 
which the Ponca children can go, and we have promised to assist her 
by adding a small amount to the salary allowed the teacher by the 
county. We are also aiding her in completing the education of the 
Indian girl, Polly Clement, at the “ Moody School,” in Northfield, 
Mass. 

Such supplies as Miss Douglass needs in her work in the way of 
dry goods, medicines, and delicacies for the sick, are forwarded to her 
at regular intervals. The salary of this faithful worker was reduced 
this year in the general scaling of salaries ordered by the Department, 
but at our request it was put back to the original amount, the Com- 
missioner admitting that the reduction in her case was unjust. 





THE “ PRESS” WORK: REPLIES. 


[The Committee had a considerable number of encouraging re- 
plies to their circular letter. The latter seem most significant as in 
dicating the interest of the newspapers. A good paragraph in 7he 
Outlook we reprinted, some time since. ] 


its effect for good upon the newspaper writers of this city, and, there- 
fore, upon the character of the matter published in the newspapers 
themselves. The scheme for the right in which you ladies are en- 
gaged is surely a noble one, and while you cannot expect to accom- 
glish all you desire at once, 1 have no doubt, and at least it is my 
hope, that you will all live to see the daily press of the country, and 
of Baltimore especially, just as clean as your most earnest workers 
hope for. I am, very respeetfully, 
Max Way, City Editor Herald. 

Your Association, if I may soterm it, is doing a good work, and 
I bid you God speed in it, and what little I can do to create a purer 
sentiment in our press, shall be done. I believe that much of the 
crime committed in these modern times is because of the too familiar- 
izing of the masses with it. Some years ago the report of crime caused 
I will read your 
report at our State Convention, and try to get resolutions adopted in 
furtherance of your good work. 


J. B. STANLY, Greenville Advocate, Alabama. 


The Charlotte 7ridume, N.C., says: “‘ The country weekly in 
small towns is, to many families, their only newspaper visitant. There- 
fore the individual tone of the paper is very potent in determining the 
mode of thought and feeling of each particular community.’’ 

The Zranscript, Austin, Minn., sends us greeting, and says: “As 
a leader of public opinion, there is no other force so powerful as a 
conservative and clean newspaper, which is carefully and conscien- 
tiously conducted, while a rigid exclusion of all objectionable matter 
from its columns is enforced. This high standard the Transcript has 
striven to attain. In the future, as in the past, the standard will not 


| be lowered.” 


This desire has led to | 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


IN POET-LAND. 


O WHO will leave sad care and go with me 
To that enchanted land where poets dwell, — 
A glorious brotherhood,—in some far dell 
Among the meads of golden Arcady ? 
There blind old Homer, lord of poesy, 
And Virgil, his far-son, hear Dante tell 
Of his dread pilgrimage through Heaven and Hell. 
There Chaucer joys in sunny minstrelsy, 
And gentle Spenser boats in silver streams 
Of phantasy; and ah, what raptures run 
From Shakespeare’s lute that shames the 
nightingale ! 
There Milton meditates celestial theme, 
Keats paints his purple page, and Tennyson 
Is singing Arthur and the Holy Grail. 
ae J. RussELL Haygs. 
MY WINDOW IVY. 
OVER my window the ivy climbs, 
Its roots are in homely jars, 
But all day long it looks at the sun, 
And at night looks out at the stars. 


The dust of the room may dim its green, 

But I call to the breezy air ; 
* Come in, come in, good friend of mine ! 

And make my garden fair.”’ 

So the ivy thrives from morn to morn, 
Its leaves all turned to the light; 

And it gladdens my soul with its tender green, 
And teaches me day and night. 

What though my lot is in lonely place, 
And my spirit behind the bars ? 

All the long day I may look at the sun, 
And at night look out at the stars. 

What though the dust of earth would dim ? 
There’s a glorious outer air 

That will sweep through my soul if I let it in, 

And make it fresh and fair. 

Dear God! let me grow from day to day, 
Clinging and sunny and bright ! 

Though planted in shade, thy window is near, 
And my leaves may turn to the light. 

—Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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A BISHOP’S VERSES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


You sometimes publish verse, sometimes not, to my taste better than 


the enclosed. It is quoted in an essay by an English clergyman fiercely 


attacking ecclesiasticism, and he says it was wiitten by an English 
bishop. If so, it is one of the signs of the times. J. D. M. 
The parish priest, of austerity, 
‘limbed up in a high church steeple : 
Is he near God, so that he might hand 
His word down to the people ? 


And in sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 
And he dropped it down on the people’s heads, 
['wo times one day in seven. 


And in his age God said, ‘*‘ Come down and die! ’’ 
And he cried out from the steeple, 
‘* Where art thou, Lord ?’’ and the Lord replied, 
‘* Down here among the people.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RUSSIAN EXPERIENCES: PETERSBURG TO 
MUNICH. 

We left Petersburg at about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing for our long journey of two nights and two days, 
without a stop except for our meals, from Petersburg to 
Munich. Our Russian car, though very simple and 
somewhat dingy as to upholstery and decorations, was 
delightfully comfortable. A long, narrow passage-way 
runs along one side of the car from end to end; from 
this open little state rooms, the single ones having a nar- 
row passage and a long, divan-like seat running crosswise 
of the car, and the double ones a passage between two 
such seats. The single compartments are so arranged 
that the partitions between two of them will fold 
together and make a roomy, comfortable state-room. 
Of course the seats can be made into upper and lower 
berths at night, but every one who chooses to pay for it 
can have a compartment quite to himself and shut and 
lock his door and be as private as in his own house. 
About the middle of the car was an open space where 
the porter presided over the samovar. We could see the | 
glow of the charcoal fire shining out beneath it and the | 
steam rising above, suggesting the fact that we could | 
have a cosy cup of Russian tea at a moment’s notice 
whenever we felt in the mood for it. We soon had our | 
beds made up and found them most comfortable. Dur- 
ing the night we were awakened from time to time by | 
the train stopping at the railway stations. At these times | 
it seemed that we waited hours and we were evidently 
not detained by a press of business on the road for there 
was hardly a sound in the deep stillness of the night, 
and we thought the engineer and conductor must have 
deserted and left us to spend thenight. These long stops 
are a peculiarity, and not an agreeable peculiarity, of 
railroad traveling in Russia, where time is considered of 
very little value. 

In the morning the porter brought us the ever present 
Russian tea-which, though weak, is always good in that 
country, I believe. It is served without cream, with 
only thin slices of lemon and sugar, not in cups but in 
glasses with silver holders. However, in society, these | 
tea glasses are now used only for gentlemen; ladies use 
cups and saucers. It is also the custom in Russia to put 
in a glass of clear tea a spoonful of some preserve which 
has a rather decided taste. Black currant is the best, | 
and I assure you it is delicious and it is one of the Rus- | 
sian customs which we adopted. By the morning light | 
we again looked out on the dreary country through which | 
we had passed a few months ago when we eame to Russia. 
It is mostly flat and monotonous, but there is, after all, a | 
certain picturesque charm in the broad, barren-looking | 
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cars, though on the same plan as the Russian, were not 





stretches with their distant level horizons like the sea, 
especially when there is a beautiful cloud effect. ‘There 
was very little color ; even where we passed through a 
wood it was generally slender, rusty looking pines. 
There were no large pine trees and none which turned a 
brilliant color by the frost. Here and there, where 
groups of peasants were working in the fields or walking 
along the roads, we got touches of bright color, espe- 
cially red, in our picture. Jt is no wonder that the Rus- 
sians in their cold country are so fond of red. Here and 
there were groups of farm houses, not more than three 
or four together, however, and instead of making the 
landscape look brighter, it was even more desolate. 
They looked deserted often, and were gray and dreary- 
looking like the country, being made of unpainted logs, 
which were weather beaten into the prevailing monotonous 
tone. Many of them were dilapidated and look as though 
they were about to tumble down. They have no green 
gardens with bright flowers, nothing which suggests the 
comforts and simplest refinements of life, hardly a sign 
of life at all in some of them. And how much more 
dreary they must be during the long, dark winter months 
under their covering of snow when, as I have been told, 
the families spend most of their time huddled together 
asleep on the stove. 

One is continually reminded that the Russian peas- 
ants must be very poor, and yet we must not get the im- 
pression that the higher classes are indifferent to their 
coinfort. A well known American in St. Petersburg told 
us that during one of the winters, when the famine was 
so bad, the land-owners felt deeply the responsibility of 
their peasants and that at least one prominent family 
among his acquaintances, left Petersburg and went out 
and passed the winter on their estates, that they might 
care for their peasants. That means a considerable 
amount of selt-sacrifice, to leave gay and comfortable 
Petersburg and go out and spend a long, lonely winter 
on one of these great estates which is separated by miles 
from any neighbor. 

I should say the strongest impression which one gets 
in going from Petersburg to the German frontier was that 
of loneliness and desolation ; a wide country with very 
few inhabitants in proportion to the land. At Wirballen 
the chief station-master, who had been notified of our 
coming, did everything to make us comfortable, seeing 
that our baggage went through the custom-house un- 
opened, that we were not troubled with any medical ex- 
amination or questions about cholera, and finally taking 
us to dinner in the private rooms of the Czar. They 
were two large rooms, very simply furnished, not a sug- 
gestion of the luxuries which one would expect in rooms 
reserved for the Czar, who, however, is very simple in his 
tastes in many ways. I am quite sure many of our great 
railway kings at home would expect more elaborate ar- 
rangements than these for their comfort when traveling. 

Soon after we passed the boundary into Germany we 
noticed an entire change in the appearance of the land- 
scape ; cultivated fields, many varieties of trees, especially 
fruit-trees, pretty red-roofed cottages with fresh white 
curtains at the windows, neat gardens cultivated in rows, 
bright flowers, and many other signs of a comfortable ex- 
istence. As we advanced further into Germany, the 
towns were near together, and such comfortable, pic- 
turesque looking towns! In many places near the towns 
the embankments of the railroad were terraced and cov- 
ered with green grass. We passed beautiful rivers bor- 
dered with tall, slender poplar trees, through broad fields 
with well-kept irrigating ditches. Everything seemed to 
be done to make the most of the land. The German 


so comfortable and in the morning we were reminded 
that we had left Russia by the asominad/e German coffee 
which the porter brought us. 

It was a long day’s ride from Berlin to Munich; the 
country which was so beautiful at first, with its red-rooied 
houses nestling among the trees, gradually became less 
thickly settled. The country about Munich is not so 
fertile, but in many places there are lovely views. As it 
had snowed slightly just before we left Petersburg and as 


we had had frost at night for some time, we were dressed | 


for cold weather and consequently suffered a good deal | destruction of a seed which refuses to respond to the 


| genial surroundings which would call it into life; while 
quite worn out, and thankful to get into comfortable | 


from the heat the last afternoon, and arrived at Munich 


quarters at our hotel. B. M. 


EXTRACT. 
From an address by Dr. Coulter, President of Lake Forest (I11.) 
University, to the students, Ninth month 23, 1894. 


Any presentation of the human structures to be devel- | 
oped by true education would be very incomplete, if 


spirituality, the directive force or all this developed 
power, were omitted. After all, the spirit is the measure 
of the man. Scholarly qualities can all be measured by 
their external expression. The utterance gives expression 
to the thought. 
man’s habit of thought, but may be entirely at fault as a 
revelation of his spirit. Spirit is that impalpable thing 
which cannot be communicated to another. You have 
perhaps met those who, you felt, possessed something 
finer than they ever said or did—a sort of reserved force 
which acts by its presence and not by any outward ex 
pression. This extraordinary force is one of the most 
powerful at work, to-day, among mankind. You feel its 
presence—the presence of the unspoken self—but cannot 
explain it. It is as real as the human form, but as im- 
palpable as air when one tries to touch it. Your contri- 
bution to society is but half made, and its effectiveness 
vastly enfeebled, if to keen mental powers there is not 
added that vast reserve of soul-force known as character. 
The momentum that this adds to influence is immeasura- 
ble. If you would have your thoughts make their fullest 
impression, they must have behind them the strong pro- 
jective force of a pure spirit. 
recommendation which calls favorable attention to the 
thought. With many, the effort is finer than the man ; 
with a few the man is always finer than the effort. There 
must be concurrence of expression and spirit, and I 
would warn you that you must develop both mind and 
soul if your presence is to be felt—if you wish your 
effectiveness to be at all commensurate with your prepara- 
tion. 

I would seek to impress upon you the exceeding 
beauty and strength of right living, and that the only 
kind of life worth living is one which is governed by the 
highest wnoral principles. It is man’s spirit that makes 
the deepest and most permanent impression. ‘The Athe- 
nians were all astray in thinking that Socrates was cor- 
rupting their young men, but they were not astray in 
recognizing the fact that it was Socrates himself who was 
working what to their mines was mischief. ‘Twas not 
enough to appoint a censor over his teaching ; the man 
himself must be put out of the way; that would be strik- 
ing at the root of the matter. It is well to have abund- 
ant knowledge, but unless that knowledge is molten by 
the passion of love and sympathetic interest in a human 
soul and borne on in swift current by the energy of will, 
the equipment of knowledge is meagre and inadequate 
indeed. The most important problem that presents 
itself to any one is the problem of so adjusting himself 
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have their results to warn and guide us. 


Expression may reveal glimpses of a | 


Character is the letter of | 


é 
to surroundings as to secure the highest development, and 
the great question is not wherewithal one shall clothe and 
feed the body, but how shall he develop his spirit. There 
is a resistance to spiritual environment that will ensure 
degradation, and an adaptation that will as certainly 
secure the best development. Through the midst of a 
labyrinth of varying impulses, social claims, demands for 
worship, and their myriad ramifications, man is expected 
to make his way to strength and happiness; and if he 
mistakes his way his spiritual degradation is as sure as the 


if he find the way, not only does he find an atmosphere 


| congenial to his spiritual well-being, but also one that 


insures a continuous and beautiful development. 

Men have attempted all sorts of experiments in the 
solving of the problem of spiritual environment, and we 
Into the midst 
of this groping perplexity our attention is directed to the 
only man with perfect spiritual development who ever 
lived, a man to whom the whole world, whether Christian 
or not, offers its grateful homage. Since the character 
of Christ appeals to the universal moral sense of mankind, 
we must know that he presents the highest type of life 
that the human race can conceive of, the most perfect 
response to environment, the very adaptation that will 
insure the most complete development of manhood. It 
is to his life and to his words that I would direct you for 
those principles that will answer all the questions sug- 
gested by the anxious spirit of man. 

With bodies kept strong and pure, with minds made 
keen and vigorous, with spirits serene and true speaking 
through all speech and behavior, this year of work will 
rapidly advance you in power for service. In conclu- 
sion I would commend you to your best impulses, and 
would remind you of the tremendous support they will 
receive from a life of Christian principle and activity. 


FAITH chooses simple words 
To express the heart’s firm trust ; 
While varnished words of subterfuge 
Truth tramples in the dust. 


Lucinda Bowser. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE last report of the Indian Training School at Carlisle shows that 
there were connected with the school at last report 397 boys and 269 
girls; new pupils received, 100 boys and 52 girls; total, 818. Re- 
turned to agencies, 139 boys and 76 girls; died, 1; remaining at 


school, 358 boys and 244 girls; total, 602. 
different tribes. 


These pupils are from 54 


—The Stockholm braneh of the Swedsh Peace Society last year 
offered a prize of 1,000 francs for the best essay on the question, “ How 
may public opinion be most successfully directed against the prevalent 
Militarism?”’’ This offer has brought in 112 essays, in eight different 
languages. The judges have now completed their laborious work of 
examining these essays, and have just made their award to a German 
writer, Herr Richard Reuter, of Naumburg am Saale, to whom, 
accordingly, the 1,000 francs have been paid. The essay covers 300 
pages, and will be published at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and will 
probably be translated into French and English. 


—A magistrate in Missouri recently sentenced an illiterate man, 
who had committed a small offense, to be imprisoned until he could 


learn to read and write. The man learned in three weeks, and was 
then released. 


—A recent Board of Trade inquiry into the hours of labor of rail- 
road employés in England, has brought to light some cases of flagrant 
abuse. On one occasion a signalman was on duty 25% hours, and on 
the following four days worked from 13 to 15 hoursaday. Other 
signalmen on the same line were required to work from 16 to 19 hours. 
The legal limit is 12 hours. 

—Probably the most curious application of electricity now being 
arranged is one to prevent the freezing of a clock. A large town 
clock in an exposed place often gets clogged with snow and ice in 
winter, and this is to be remedied by placing an electric hot plate on the 


' top or side of the clock. 
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—An account of the striking changes which the great lava lake in 
Kilauea has undergone this year appears in the Hawaiian Gazefte. 
The lava steadily rose after the last great breakdown of the floor of 
the crater in March, 1891, when an area of 2,500 feet long by 2,000 
feet wide fell more than 500 feet in one night. Toward the end of 
last year, the rising and overflowing of the lake filled-the pit thus pro- 
duced. Since that time the activity of the lake has been intense, as 
many as twenty three overflows of liquid lava having taken place in a 
single day, and the walls surrounding the lake have been rapidly 
raised by continued overflows. 


—The members of the American branch of the International Peace 
Bureau, of which Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, is secretary, 
have issued an appeal to the Emperors of Japan and ‘China to arbi- 
trate their difficulties. The appeal is signed by Alfred H. Love, of 
Philadelphia; Charles C. Bonney, of Chicago; Belva A. Lockwood, of 
Washington ; Amanda Deyo, of San Diego, and William F. Aldrich, 
of Aldrich, Ala, 


—At a recent meeting of the New York Tenement House Com- 
mission, of which Richard Watson Gilder is chairman, the attention of 
those present was drawn to statements that at the present low price of 
steel, tenements might be built fireproof with scarcely any increase in 
the cost of the old wooden fire traps. These statements were verified 
to a great extent by the commission's experts. The result will prob 
ably be a proposal that hereafter no tenement shall be built in New 
York that is not fire-proof. 


—The returns of deaths caused by wild animals in India continue 
to show a large increase, the fatalities from snake bite, as usual, head- 
ing the list. The government of India observe that there seems no 
doubt that restrictions in the system of rewards have discouraged 
the people who formerly made a systematic practice of hunting and 
killing poisonous snakes. The total mortality, during the year, from 
wild animals, exclusive of snakes, was 2,804, of which tigers were re- 
sponsible for nearly 1,000, and leopards for 291. Wolves claimed 175 
victims, bears 121, elephants 68, hyzenas 30, and other animals un- 
specified, 1,142. The total number of cattle killed was 90,253. 


—Waverley parish, in Surrey, objects to being swallowed up by the 


parish of Farnham, which surrounds it almost completely. It has only 
eleven householders and fifty-one inhabitants, but Walter Scott took 


the name of his first novel from it; it still has in Waverley Abbey the | 


ruins of a Cistercian monastery, and it claims to have been an inde- 
pendent parish from time immemorial. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
ELECTIONS for Senators and Representatives held last month in the 
new republic of Hawaii. resulted in an easy victory for the American 
Union party, whose platform declares that ‘‘ the foremost mission of the 
party is to secure the political union of Hawaii with the United States.” 


DESPATCHES from Boulder, Colorado, on the 15th inst. reported 
that a great forest fire has destroyed timber valued at two million dol- 
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| Wardens, the work will be begun. 
transfer of freight across the river in floats, and will also allow the 


| portion of the continent on the 12th to the 15th insts. 
| have resulted in some parts of England, rendering many families home- 
| less. 


| agreeable to Japan. 
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lars. The fire swept over an area eight miles long, endangering sev- 
eral mining camps. 

A LETTER from an Armenian was received in London on the 16th 
inst., saying that terrible outrages have been visited upon thousands of 
innocent Armenian Christians by the Kurds and Turks. The trouble 
is said to have begun with the Armenians’ refusal to pay taxes, on the 
plea, probably well founded, that the frequent Kurdish raids had im- 
poverished them. A few troops sent to collect the taxes were beaten. 
The Governor of Bitlis resolved to make an example in order to pre- 
vent a repetition of the revolt. He ordered the troops to fire upon the 
defenseless people, with the result as above stated. 

Dr. JAMEs McCosu, ex-president of Princeton University, died 
on the 16th inst., at the age of 83 years. He was born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, and studied theology at Edinburgh. In 1866 he made an 
extended tour of the United States, visiting many colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, and in 1868 was inaugurated president of Princeton 
College. He resigned six years ago. He has published twenty-one 
books in all, mostly made up of lectures delivered at the colleges 
where he has taught. 


THE plans submitted by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
to the Department of the Interior for the building of a bridge across 
the Delaware river in the northern part of Philadelphia, have been 
approved, and upon the receipt of permission of the Board of Port 
The bridge will do away with the 


company to carry its summer travel through to the seashore without 


| having to transport it across the city in omnibuses and then across the 


river in ferry boats. 


A VERY severe storm visited the British islands and the western 
Severe floods 


Many vessels were washed ashore on the coast,and many 
sailors are known to have been drowned. Severe damage is also 


reported from Brussels, Hamburg, and Liibeck. 


EARTHQUAKE shocks have been felt in southern Italy and Sicily. 
Thirteen persons were killed and over fifty injured at the village of 
Seminara. This village isnearly destroyed. At Palmi, where nearly 
all the houses are ruined, seven persons were killed and fifty injured. 
The greatest loss of life and damage occurred in the Province of 
Reggio de Calabria, on the mainland. Two hundred bodies have been 
extracted from the ruins of houses at San Procopio, and forty-eight 
were found beneath the ruins of the church, where the unfortunate 
people had taken refuge. 

On the 2oth inst. it was announced that the Japanese Government 
had sent its reply to the note of United States Minister Dun, which had 
asked whether a tender by the President of the United States of his 
offices in the interest of restoring peace in the East would be 
The reply states that although the friendly senti- 
ments which prompted the Government and people of the United 
States were deeply appreciated, the success of the Japanese arms had 


| been such that China should approach Japan directly on the subject. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A circular meeting will be held at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Eleventh month 25, ati1a. m., 
under the care of a Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting. 

J. T. McDowELt, Clerk of Com. 


*.* A Reading Room for Boys under the 
care of Friends, has been opened at 3422 Lan- 
caster Ave., Philadelphia. Aid in the way of 
books, games, etc., will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Visitors welcome. By order of Com- 
mittee. ANNA R. SELLERS, Cor. Sec., 

#315 N. 35th street. 

*,* A conferences of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Abing- 
ton Boarding School, on Twelfth month 8, 1894, 
at I p. m. 

Addressby Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, on the question, 
‘* What is Normal Training?’ Discussion to 
be opened by Isaac T. Johnson, of Wilmington, 
and Belle H. Mooney, of Philadelphia. All 
present are invited to participate. 

Train for Jenkintown will leave 12th and 
Market streets, at 12 m. Returning, leaves 
Jenkintown at 3.38 p. m. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 
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TALKS WITH MOTHERS.—No. 3. 
Happy BABYHOOD, 

Every mother wants her baby to thrive 
because a healthy child is a happy child. 
The question of how the baby shall be fed 
is demanding the attention, as never before, 
not only of the mothers in the land, but of 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held | 
at Mount Holly, N. J., Friends’ meeting-house, | 
under the care of Burlington Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, on First-day afternoon, Elev- | 
enth month 25, at 2.30 o'clock, 

Trains leave Market street wharf for Mt. 
Holly (First-days) at 9.15 a. m., and 1 p. m., | 
arriving there in time for either morning or | ‘he entire medical profession also, because 
afternoon meeting. 4 itis now realized how much the health ofa 
| child can be influenced by proper nutrition 
*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly during the years of babyhood. As the re- 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend | Slt of the improper feeding of the infant, 
Germantown Meeting on First-day morning | ‘Pé Vitality of the child is impaired, and he 
next, Eleventh month 25. grows up weak and puny. In these days 

I. H. Hiciporn, Clerk. when artificial food is being so generally re- 
sorted to for infants, the demand for a sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk has brought out 


many foods for which great claims are 
made. Gustav Mellin, an English chemist, 
was the first to discover and combine the 
requisite ee necessary for an arti- 
ficial food, and with his discovery the 
rational feeding of infants commenced. 

Mellin’s Food is the only perfect substitute 
for mother’s milk, and it has done more to 
make babies strong and healthy than any- 
thing else that has ever been invented. 
Mellin’s Food possesses all the requisite 
heat and flesh producing and bone-formin 
constituents necessary to give a chil 
health, vigor and vitality. Infants are ex: 
ceedingly fond of it and thrive upon it when 
nothing else can be retained upon the 
stomach. If they have been weak, fretful 
and troublesome they become happy, 
healthy and active; bright eyes, ros 
cheeks, firm muscles and a strong consty 
tution are the ‘inevitable results of usin 
this excellent preparation. Mellin’s Foo 
being highly nutritious and easily digested, 
is also perfectly adapted to the wants of in: 
valids and convalescents. 


@ CIVE THE BABY e 


*,* A woman has been imposing herself upon 
various families in West Philadelphia, asking 
assistance in money, saying different managers 
of Friends’ Home for Children have sent her. 
She is an impostor. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
will occur as follows : 

19. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Washington, D. C. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 

Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 

. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


21. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29 
30 


*,* The meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th St. and Girard Ave., will be 
held Sixth-day, Eleventh month 23, at 8 o'clock 
p.m. ‘There will be an interesting debate. 

CoMLY SHOEMAKER, Pres. 


*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at | 
11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o'clock. 
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that the figure of 
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SILIM ass 


i tos etal eeatty iwoer 
None other is genuine. ox pept-paid, 1b ote. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 

. for $400, to California and 

A Trip of 60 Days return. First-class in every 

appointment; taking in the different points of in- 

terest en route,—going one reute returning another, 

First month 29, 1895. For further information, ad- 


dress R. B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


f book ** The Care and Feedin 
SEND of Infants,” mailed free to any cadrese 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass 





Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & C0., 


B. DorsEy & Sons. 
FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY— Decorated China and Silverware 
| joaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 


‘‘The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Formerly of { 





iaditeeatt ie 
700 Cups of Tea for 
TWO DOLLARS. 
Or, Three Cups for One Cent. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Ché- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


By HowakD M., JENKINS. 

Leaflet, (23 pages size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
7 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by maz at these 

Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 APCH STREET, Philad’a. 





CHEAPER THAN COCOA. 


3% pounds of INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA sent 
repaid « n receipt of $2. and if we receive $10 with 
Eve other 1 ames, 6 packages of the above Tea (21 
lbs.) will be forwarded to one address prepaid. 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 


31 North Second St., Ph'ladelphia, Penna 





| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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“What makes my lamp 
smell so!’ - Wrong chimney, 
probably. ‘Index to Chim- 
neys”’ will tell you. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


«ots WILLIAM HEACOCK, 22 


‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





A Gas or Oil Stove 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


-CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


_ AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 





Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, & 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO.;1624 Chestnut Street. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
in Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wall 
Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


‘HOWARD THOMAS & BRO, 


927 MARKET STREET. 











Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dlighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 
JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 


of road. Write for particulars. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 





FIRST MORTGAGES jer'sse tac 
est on income property in Chicago. Title absolutely 
unquestionable and PRompT PayMENT of Interest 
Guaranteed. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 
ence; 4 offices. Lf you want an investment or home 
here, write. Notronvletous. Renting a specialty. 
W. J. LUKENS, 

Or 1228 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 

CAHRLES E LUKENS, 


Postal Station “ Y,” or Rogers Park, Chicago. 


Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital an)” . 
Capital (paid in), . 
—- bo8, ist hy 
Undivided Profits, . 
Interest allowed a ‘eee Titles 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. 
made on M and Approved Collateral. 
entered for A histrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as A tor, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 
JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RosBert Morris Ear Ly, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wm. B. Lang, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charies 8. 
Graham 


A. oe Sowass ©. Gegees, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
Lucas, "s. 








Note : 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 





Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [% 
able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 


Chemicals. 
consider and act without 
and 
of the question. 


unnecessary del 
ou will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
wjecture Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


delay, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


e 409 Chestaut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000 


FULLY PAID. . 


WESURES GRANTS pepteres Monty oe cert ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINI- 
; A RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, Efe 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


pee NEE Sana, Tene 


3. ROBERTS 


Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
;. Trust Officer, 


ASHBROO 


Department, JOSEPH K 
: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
Assistant Actuary, ALSOP. 


DAVID G. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its registered 
the Com: after five 
able sem annuals this Gompeny 


N. Parker 
bak - Clothier, 
Joseph E ilkngham, 


Debe: at 
ee tateneat at fe par Cok tar aenuik (hee of Eau as) Fae 
receives deposits, payable by check. 
DIRECTORS. . . 

T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 

John B. Gest, 

Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, 


G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacett, 
Henry Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. © 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes att Dusrrasite Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT [NsURANOE 
at actual Ner Coser. It is Pumgiy Murua; has (ssers of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 


SvuRPuvs of over Two and a HatF MILLIONS. 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY OC. BROWN. 


“ LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optici+n, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


Maa . . — 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


~ CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock 8t. Philadelphia 


HENRY | oust anv sign Pantine. 
c. 


: Durable Work. Reliabve Workmen 
ELLIS. \wa'worts 320, "12 N. 10th St 


RICHARDS & »HOURD:, 
CaRPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, N SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 





NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
| the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 
In Muslins. In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
dkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Shawls, 
In Waterproofs, In C ts, 
In Rugs, Mats, in Upholstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
i: x and prices most moderate. 
= "The 


Mart Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
anion patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 








| Beniamin Green, 
Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





